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Some Of LEE & SHEPARD’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


HERBERT SPENCER SAYS 
“ Sight takes the lead as a channel of perception.” 


King’s Picturesque Geographical Readers 
Have proven this by their success in schools. 
Beautifully Mlustrated, Mechanically Perfect. 

They Lead the World! 


By mail 

Home and School Elementary Geography, $ 5 

This Continent of Ours, U.S., Canada, Mexico, ete. .83 
The Land We Live In. (3 books.) 


|. Maine, Green Mts., NewYork, Washington,ete. .64 
Il. Florida, Upper Mississippi, Chicago, ete. U4 
The Rocky Mountains and Pacitic Slope, 


Methods and Aids in Geography 
By Professor Charles F. King. 
Revised edition. Price, by mail, - - - $1.35 
Amine of information for teachers of geography. 


First Lessons in Natural Science 
A SCRIPT READER 
By Miss F. E. Oliver. 
Unique and practical. Designed to aid in teaching 
the youngest children to observe the life about them. 
By mail, 35 cents. 


Teachers of grammar will appreciate 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING 
By Martha R. Orne. 
A classified collection of practical working sen- 
tences that may be used with any grammar. 

Of Special Interest to Eindergartners , 
Frochel’s Mother-play and Nursery Rhymes, $1.75 
Number Work for Young Children — - - - 
Exercises for Improvement of Senses - - oO 


Froebel Observation Cards, per doz. - - 65 
Froebel Letters. By A. H. Heinmann - 1.00 
Reminiscences of Froebel. By Mrs. Horace Mann, 1.38 
‘Topics for the Study of Grecian Mythology. By 
Anna Gooding Dodge — - - - - - 20 
Compayre’s Elements of Psychology - - 1,10 
Venable’s Let Him First be a Man - - - 1.10 
Blaisdell’s First Steps. American and British 
authors - - - - - - - 85 


For ready reference and practical assistance use 
LEE & SHEPARD'S 
Historical (Library Method) Text-books 


By mail 

AMERICAN History. By Albert E. Bacheler 9 3 .55 

ENGLISH History. By Henry E. Wilder - 45 

RoMAN History, By Caroline KE. Trask 45 
GRECIAN History. (In press) 

Topically arranged and with thousands of references 


Thousands of teachers already have 
A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Professors Gordy and Twitchell 
(If you teach U.S. History, you need this book.) 
Complete in one volume. By mail - - - $1.30 


Teach Patriotism in the Schools 
Dodge's Stories from American History 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 
The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales 
Stories of the Civil War 
Boards. By mail, 35 cents each. 
The Story of Patriot’s Day Cloth By mail, 60 cents 
Watchtires of °76 By Col. Saml Adams Drake 
By mail, $1.25, 


BARON NILS POSSE’S 

Complete Exposition of the Swedish System of 

Physical Culture —The Special Kinesiology 

of Educational Gymnastics- - - $3.00 
Handbook of School Gymnastics - - - - bd 

A Text-book of the German System of Gymnas- 
ties. (In press.) Edited by W. A, Stecher, Secretary 
N. A. Gym. Union. 

A One-term Course in Civil Government. 

Outlines of Civil Government. By Dr. Clinton D, 
Higby. By mail, 30 cents. 

Methods of Instruction and Organization in Ger- 
mean Schools. By Dr. John T. Prince, By mail, $1.10 
SOME OF OUR 30-CENT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 

(By mail, 35 cents.) 
Robinson Crusoe for Schools - - 
Six Stories from the Arabian Nights 
Lessons on Manners” - - - - 
Every-day Business — - - - 
Miss West’s Class in Geography 
A Kiss for a Blow - - - 
Mrs. Mann’s Flower People — - 


- - Boards 


' 


The Nation in a Nutshell - - - - . 


Any of the above books sent (carefully packed) by mail, upon receipt of price. 
Catalogues and Specimen Pages Free. Special rates for quantities. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


Vassak Oct. 6, 1894. 
To THE 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York City— 
Gentlemen 

I am in receipt of your favor of Sept. 12th, and also 
of the third edition of GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN GRAMMAR revised by 
Lodge. I heartily welcome so valuable an addition to the standard 
autnorities of Latin work in schools and colleges Even a hasty 
examination of it shows that, while it has retained all the excel- 
lences of the older work, it possesses special features of its own ; 
e.g , the more accurate reference of examples and ‘the index for the 
syntax of individual authors While freely adopting the historical 
method which recent investigations in Latin Syntax have rendered 
possible, the work at the same time shows a wise conservatism. It 
is a great misfortune for young students to be compelled to change 
their authorities. The great value of this Grammar lies in the fact 
that a student can begin Latin with it and yet find it invaluable in 
college work. A Latin Grammar that quotes from fifty authors, 
covering the literature from Naevius to Gellius and Apuleius, may 
fairly be considered a grammar of the Litin language. 

(Signed) J. Leverett Moore, 
Professor of Latin, Vassar College. 


Correspondence concerning our various publications is cordially invited, 


University Publishing Company, 
43-47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
NEW ENCLAND DEPT, 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


In Preparing for Examinations, 
WHY NOT USE THE BEST QUESTION BOOKS ? 


Which are the better—those made up by a single compiler to produce a book to sell, or 
those officially prepared by a board of examiners and actually used in examinations ? 


We publish the following officia/ question books : 


1. Tue NEW YORK QUESTION Book, with all the 
Questions given at the Uniform Examinations 
for Teachers from the beginning to Mareh 31, 
180). With Answers, pp. 461. Cloth, $2.00; 
Paper, $1.00, 

2. THE SAME, SUPPLEMENT No, 1, to June, 1891, 25 


cts.; No, 2, to June, 1892, 25 ets. Also in special | 5 


subjects to present date: (a) Drawing, (b) Amer- 
ican History and Civil Government, (ec) Methods 
and School Eeonomy, (a) Geography, (e) Physi- 
ology, each 25 cts. 


3. THE NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
FOR 20 YEARS, containing 5,000 Questions in 2s 
Subjects. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cts. 

4. Tit REGENTS’ QUESTIONS in Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Spelling, from the begin- 
ning to June, 1882, with Keys, $2.00, 

Tue BUFFALO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS for the 
Examination of Teachers. First Year, D0 cts.; 
Second Year, 50 ets, 

These books are adequate preparation for exami- 
nations, for they can be depended on. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Just Published: 


Der Praktische Deutsche. 


With a Complete German-English Vocabulary. 
By U. JOS. BEILEY. 
i2mo, ‘loth, 25! pages, $1.00. Intreduction price, 80 cents. 


Der Prabstische Deutsche is arranged after the plan of Paul Bercy’s Le Francais Pratique, but 
it is by no me+ns a mere translation of that book. The original plan has been preserved, but the 
ex+rcises rec structed and fitted to the particular needs of the students of German. The aim has 
been to provide the material necessary to enable the learner to converse with G rmans in their 
language, and to arrange it in such an order that the study will be pleasurable as well as profitable. 
A vocabulary is at the end of the volume. 

A copy will be sent for examination when desired. Complete catalogue also sent on d: mand. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.) NEW YORK, 


A NEW 
MENTAL 


ARITHMETIC. | 


“Sight Arithmetic.” 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH 
METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 
text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 


Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. Address 


BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Wavsth Giecace. 


POINTS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


Look out for one, and don’t forget the other. 
for smoothness and durability. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - - - - - Jersey City, N. J. | 


Neither is forgotten when once tried. 


Take your choice. Both are unequaled 


| | 
| 
ky 
5 
==. 
| 
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hysical Chemical Apparatus, Ly The Greatest 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, Railroad on Earth. 


BT ACKBOARDS. {santa Fe Route 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
; ; Most Picturesque 

Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. L 
Special Apparatus to Order. For sale by all School Supply Houses and Slate Dealers. Line to Colorado 


«ey Send for Catalogues and Prices. 
If you go to NE. A. meeting at Den- 


ALFR ED * RO B B | NS CO. ver in July, please remember that the 


Santa F6 offers: 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Oo.) Descriptive Circular sent by 
Pactrarerooms : 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 
Mention this paper.) Established 1871. C 3. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
Am er ean +s e e e O. mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. Opportanity to attend Summer Schoo! 


1213 and 1215 Filbert St., ¥or pamphlets, address G. T. 


0. 
f\ Nyt Q' PHILADELPHIA. No other line is so popular. 


at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike’s Peak;=on return trip. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 
Piysicdl and Griemical Apparatus. 
Special Instruments of Precision. NEW 2 
MICROSCOPES, TELESSOPES, ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
Photographic Supplies, } SERIES MAPS > 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
HIMER & AMEND, NEWNATIONAL 
205—211 Third Avenue, saan READING CHARTS } 
Importers and Manfrs. of APPLICATION WANTED 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE GO. } 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Chemicals, Minerils, 
THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


SPECIALTY, LABORATORY OUTFITS: Aa/ances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 50 Promfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microse.ves 


MRE YOU GOING 


— = 7 . . . . 
iption. To the National Educational iat! sting, 
School Furniture and Supplies of Every Descr Lp | wie will be held in Beuver, Colorado. next sit 
= | mer 80, pd yo ss 
Chemicals MANUFACTURERS OF THE the undersigned. in ‘order thas you fooetve at 
| the earliest possibile moment the most attractive pre- 
een PEERLESS ADJUSTABLE DESK 8 4 4 gramme of the mecting and outline of the railroad 
=| BA | rates and transportation facilities. The Chicago & 
and s i | Alton Ral’road, with its connections, forms the best 
=| | and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. 
| Louls to Denver. Througu palace reclining-chair 
ala (IS M | | cars, free of extra charge ; Pullman drawing-room 
2 qd seeping cars and dining cars. 
a) fq) General Agent Passenger Department, Chicago 
& Alton R.R., 195 Clark 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Laboratory 
Supplies a 2 ro) For the Meeting of the 
New Alcohol Bunsen q H 
B by 
Denver 
Bullock & Crenshaw,| y> 
Importers and Dealers, Q 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. ® 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. o D> ‘ 
THE TOUCH IS LIGHTEST, MO will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
THE SPEED IS GREATEST, | 
| One Fare Round Trip 
THE WORK IS FINEST, 2s = aq’ with $2 00 added for membership fee. 
ON THE B | Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
” Cars, and Free Beclining Chair Cars, 
1895 HAMMOND. CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYCIENIC PRINCIPLES. Chicage to Denver, 
0 f Scales f Height of P il, k d , ’ 
of over 125,000 Children. It embodies the recommendations Pon ‘Be measurementa| Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen'l Passenger 
R’y, Chicago, full 
The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions, 


The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their recommendations adopted. 
We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: 

THE PEERLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair, 
Four styles of chair, viz.: A, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “ The Peerless style A.” 
Our motto: ** Af anything is worth doing at all, it is werth doing well.’ 


BUY THE ‘‘ PEERLESS” AND CET THE BEST. 


00+ 
Perfect Pencil Pointer. ! 
INVALUABLE 


to all who use pen ¢ 
cils. Will not break 

the lead or get out 
oforder. Price $1. 


Catalogue and estimates furnished on application. eow Express 
<FUNDEDIF NOT 
SATISFACTORY. 
e Pp N | , HARPENE “T use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina 
tions and it now see ms indispensable.” 
The only typewriter ever invented that is FOR SCHOOLS, § 
a true machine and produces automatically For Sale by Manufactured by coop. ce” eee BE : 


a 


G &. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMsTED, 182 Wabasb Aveuue, EF. H. COOK & CO. 


Chicago 
717 Market*t., Philade)pbia. Leominster, Mass. | SE Barnes Mu- 


Send for Circular We will send machines on trial to res 
ponsible parttes 
CILAGE. A. S BARNES & CO., N. Y- 


typewritten work of the highest class. 


Write to us for a specimen of “ HAM- 
MOND” work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
403-105 Kast 62d St., New York City. 


CRITERION PARA BOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STERKOPTIC y 
may be used with Oil Lime,Gas ‘ 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 


or Are Electric Light College and School factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &¢- 


Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. MENEELY & CO., | Established 
“atv J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Deseription and prices on application. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . . , ear, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 3:90 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 @ year. 
Both papers to one address, « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 fomerset St, - © «© «+ « Boston, Mass. 


(Written for the JOURNAL. ] 


COME UP FROM THE SWEET BEGUILING. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE, 


IIo! bonny boy, with the freckled face, 
Freckled face and smiling ; 

Tattered hat and jaunty grace, 
Dreamy thoughts beguiling ; 

Down where the willows nod and dance, 
Down by the sandy beaches, 

Watching the rippling waves that prance, 
And the song the catbird screeches. 


Ho! I say, with your dreamy eyes, 
Dreamy eyes and dancing, 

‘There’s a land out yon where the rainbow lies, 
And the sunset gold is glancing. 

’Tis the land of Dreams, where fairies dwell, 
The land of Laughing Water ; 

But down in the vale, I’ve heard them tell, 
Is the baneful land of Loiter. 


So, ho! my lad, with the freckled face, 
Freckled face and smiling, 

Lift your eyes from the haunted place, 
And the fairies’ sweet beguiling. 

Come up from the river’s willowed shore ; 
Come up from the sandy beaches, 

And lend your ear to the muffled roar 
Of the wind on the hilltop reaches. 


For there’s truth in life, my boy, you'll find, 
And dreams are the play of fairies 

That come to dwell in the sleepy mind 
Of the boy who only tarries. 

So, lad, come up from the loiter place, 
From the river and the willows, 

And against the morning set your face, 
And against the rocks and billows. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

A. H. Yoprr, Sun Francisco: The public school is 
bound, both as a servant of the state and as a recipi- 
ent of public funds, to do the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

llon. J. R. Presvon, Mississippi: The state super- 
intendent should protect the schools from hostile leg- 
islation; he should take a firm stand on such matters, 
even though he jeopardize his position. 

Dr. E. E. Wurre, Columbus: The less the normal 
school says of adolescence the better, and the less 
childless teachers say to children about this subject 
the better. This matter is so delicate that it should 
be left to physicians or experts. To give a teacher 
the impression that it is her duty to deal with this 
subject is sure to eventuate in the conscientious 
blundering of well-meaning teachers. 

Prestpent D. C. Gitman, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity: New York is an example to all this land—a 
colossal object lesson. It is in itself a sort of Teach- 
ers’ College, where other cities may learn both what to 
do and what not to do. It suffers a bad municipal 
organization for years —then overturns it in a day 
with the battery of the Ten Commandments. Other 
cities may follow or neglect the lessons, but are sure 
to watch, weigh, and judge what happens on the 
island of Manhattan. 

Srare SUPERINTENDENT SAmMuEL T. Buack, Cali- 
fornia: The local government of the schools should 
be free from partisan politics. The doctrine that to 
the victors belong the spoils, whatever may be said of 


it in state and national affairs, is most pernicious in 
school matters. In most, if not all, of the counties 
the intelligent influence of the county superintendent 
of schools is felt in every school district, and his wise 
councils are sought by a great majority of the school 
boards, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON, — (111) 
FRANK FOXCROFT, 


Some of the Things Which Visitors Should See. 


BY 


NEWER BOSTON. 


Just beyond the State House, set into a low iron 
fence in front of Nos. 29 and 30 Beacon street, is a 
tablet marking the site of the old Governor Hancock 
House, which was built in 1737 and removed in 1863. 
Entering the Common, the visitor will take the path 
leading to the highest point, Flagstaff hill. At the 
foot of the hill, he will notice the inclosure within 
which Boston’s Old Elm once flourished, 
where now a promising scion of the ancient tree is 
growing. At the summit of the hill is the fine Army 
and Navy monument, rising to the height of seventy 
feet, its Doric column supporting a bronze statue of 
America. The bronze statues on the projecting 
pedestals at the base represent the soldier, the sailor, 
History, and Peace. 
historical scenes, and the figures which crowd them 
are specially interesting, because they are portraits of 
Bostonians who were active either at home or on the 
field during the Civil War. Walking westward now 
to the Charles-street mall of the Common, and cross- 
ing Charles street, one enters the Public Garden, 
which a century ago was nothing but flats and 
This and the various places of interest be- 


famous 


The bronze bas-reliefs represent 


marshes. 
yond may be said to be Newer Boston indeed, since 
all this area is “ made land,” redeemed from the Back 
Bay, which once extended to the edge of the Common. 
Taking the flower-bordered path which leads across 
the somewhat too massive bridge over the little lake, 
one reaches Ball’s impressive equestrian statue of 
Washington, a noble figure, whose strength and 
beauty should go far to mitigate the criticisms which 
have been passed rather indiscriminately upon Bos- 
ton’s statues. This statue fronts toward Common- 
wealth avenue, the finest residential street of the city. 
It would not be surprising if the visitor were tempted 
to walk along this avenue, at least as far as the begin- 
ning of the Fens. If he turns to the left, however, 
when Clarendon street is reached, he will find, only 
two blocks distant, in Copley square, a group of 
buildings which will delight his eye. We can hardly 
do more than to enumerate them. The streets which 
bound the square are Boylston, Dartmouth, and Hunt- 
ington and St. Jamesavenues. At the east side is that 
noble example of ecclesiastical architecture, Trinity 
church, the finial on whose massive tower rises to the 
height of more than two hundred feet. This build- 
ing is, perhaps, the greatest triumph of the lamented 
architect, Richardson. The interior decorations of 
Trinity are the work of John La Farge. The build- 
ing was begun in 1873, the year after the great fire 
swept away the earlier home of the church on Sum- 
mer street. Its pulpit was occupied by Phillips 
Brooks until his people gave him up proudly, but re- 
gretfully, to fill the office of bishop, and it will always 
be associated with his memory. Near Trinity, on the 
corner of Boylston and Dartmouth streets, is the new 
Old South church, only less imposing than Trinity 
itself: on the same square, also, is the brownstone 
edifice of the Second church, occupied by the parish 
originally constituting the Old Northchurch in North 
square, presided over in earlier times by the Mathers, 
and in later years by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Chandler 
Robbins, and E. A. Horton. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, at the corner of St. 
James avenue and Dartmouth street, a beautiful 
specimen of the Italian Gothic architecture, richly 
decorated without and within, invites toa long stay. 
Its collections of statuary and antiquities, of paint- 
ings and engravings, of ancient casts and vases, and 
of specimens of industrial art might protitably be- 
guile many an hour. Near by, at the corner of Dart- 
mouth and Newbury streets, is the Art Club building. 
On the west side of Copley square stands the new 
Public Library building, which has been only this 
year completed and opened to the public. It is built 
of granite in the form of a hollow square, in a style 
of architecture simple and massive. It is unequalled 
by any library building on the continent, and nowhere 
in the world is there such a collection of books open 
to popular use. Other buildings of great interest are 
grouped in this immediate vicinity. On Huntington 
avenue is the great building of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, dedicated to the 
mechanic arts, and covering seven acres of ground. 
At the corner of Boylston and Clarendon streets is 
the Institute of Technology, the best equipped insti- 
tution in America for training in the industrial arts; 
and in Huntington Hall, in this building, are given 
the lectures of the Lowell Institute, another unique 
Boston institution. East of the Technology build- 
ings, on Berkeley street, is the building of the Society 
of Natural History, whose interesting museums are 
open to the public. On the opposite corner is the at- 
tractive and well-furnished building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

A few words should be added touching places asso 
ciated with well-known men, which have not yet been 
mentioned. At the corner of Beacon and Park streets 
is the house which was the home of George Ticknor 
and which was occupied by Lafayette in 1824. At 20 
Hancock street, near Cambridge, used to be the home 
of Charles Sumner. At 148 Charles street is the 
former home of James T. Fields, still occupied by 
Mrs. Fields. Publisher and friend of most of the 
best-known authors of his time, Mr. Fields gathered 
into his library, which always was hospitably at the 
service of his friends, many rare books and interest- 
ing autographs and manuscripts. ‘The home of Dr. 
Holmes, the beloved poet and “ Autocrat,” was at 296 
Beacon street. The home of Wendell Phillips was on 
Essex street, on the north side, not far from Washing- 
ton street, but the house was condemned and removed 
to make way for the extension of Harrison avenue. 
The home of Daniel Webster was on Summer street, 
at the head of South: a business block now stands 
there. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


BY M. A. WADDELL RODGER, 


Wishing to visit a German school, we supposed 
that, as in America, it would be merely necessary to 
ask permission from the superintendent. But such 
free and easy methods find little favor in der Fater- 
land. We applied to the teacher of a boys’ school 
for permission to visit the school, and were referred 
to the inspector of instruction. The inspector of 
instruction referred us to the United States legation. 
The secretary of the legation forwarded the request 
to visit the school to the minister of the interior, the 
minister of the interior being the official who receives 
all communications from the legation. The minister 
of the interior applied to the minister of instruction, 
who graciously granted permission, which the minister 
of the interior sent to the secretary of the legation, 
who forwarded it to us. The official document, which 
it had taken about three weeks to obtain, gave us per- 
mission to visit a gymnasium, a high school, and a 
girls’ common school. We wished to visit both a 
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girls’ and a boys’ school; but the secretary informed Together they may trace the source and outlet of 


us that ladies were not allowed to visit boys’ schools, 
nor gentlemen girls’ schools, a request which he had 
made a few weeks before for a lady to visit. a boys’ 
school having been refused. We were more fortunate. 

Neither the gymnasiums, which prepare for the 
university, nor the high schools are free in Germany. 
Neither Greek nor Latin are taught in the high 
schools, but French and English instead. The fee for 
tuition is from eighty to 180 marks yearly. 

No girls are admitted to either gymnasiums or high 
schools. If they wish to continue their studies 
beyond the government primary schools, they must 
attend private schools; nor are they allowed to take 
the university examinations. Should a young woman 
sueceed in preparing herself for the university, it 
would be necessary to leave her native land to take a 
university course. The herr director, who received 
us most courteously, when explaining this, naively 
said: “We think frau-en need university 
education.” 

Female teachers are not permitted in boys’ schools, 
and are allowed to teach only in the lower grades of 
girls’ schools. The government report for 1891 shows 
1,896 male teachers, with an average salary of 2,825 
inarks per annum, and 945 female teachers, with an 
Some male 


do not 


average yearly salary of 1,462 marks. 
teachers are paid as high as 5,000 marks per year. 

German teachers do not pass through an apprentice- 
ship of pupil teaching, as in England, but are all 
trained in a seminary. The subjects taught in the 
primary government schools, all of which are com- 
pulsory, are reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, 
grammar, geography, history, composition, and musical 
notation; also the elements of chemistry and natural 
history. Rather different, this, from the French gov- 
ernment schools, in which the only compulsory studies 
are reading and writing, though usually a little arith- 
metic and history are also taught. 

The primary government schools in Germany are 
free as well as compulsory. Children must attend 
between the ages of six and fourteen years. The 
bright pupils, who are ahead of their class, are not 
allowed to leave before the age of fourteen, unless 
they intend to enter a Children 
between the ages of six and twelve attend school dur- 
But their forenoon is a whole 
American school day. It begins at seven in the morn- 
ing and ends at one in the afternoon. At the end of 
every two hours the pupils have an intermission of 
fifteen Twice during the week they are 
allowed an the 
Pupils above twelve years of age return to school at 
Germany, though the 


higher school. 


ing the forenoon only. 


minutes. 
hour’s intermission in forenoon, 
2 pan, and study until 4 p.m. 
originator of the kindergarten system, has no free 
kindergarten schools, nor infant schools, such as are 
provided in England, and which are yearly attended 
by some 500,000 children below five years of age. =~ 

The same subjects are taught to boys and girls, but 
in different buildings. The German methods of study 
are admirable, and the children seemed very enthusi- 
astic. We entered a classroom in which a young man 
was teaching geography to fifty or sixty girls, from 
(The children in a 
German schoolroom always rise on the entrance of 
A large map hung on the 


eleven to fourteen years of age. 


the teacher or visitors.) 
wall, the subject of the lesson for that day being 
rivers. In answer to each question of the teacher, a 
forest of girls’ arms, bare to the shoulder, went up, 
and each eager, intelligent face seemed ready with an 
We found the same enthusiasm in the his- 
The teacher began with her pupils a 
running résumé of German history, asking them 


answer. 
ory classroom, 


whence came their ancestors, what were their mental 
characteristics, their physical, ete., by what peoples 
they had been conquered, and whom they had con- 
quered, To each question up sprang that host of 
white arms, and each seemed more desirous to answer 
than her neighbor. 
* Which is the 
Deutschland!” 


Whenever practicable, the German teacher gives 


But when the question was put, 


best land?” all shouted at onee, 


his pupils an object lesson. In the country he can 


take his scholars in geography out into the fields, 


some tiny stream, finding promontories, bays, islands, 
lakes, ete. Such a lesson in geography makes those 
terms pregnant with meaning to the opening mind. 

We found in Berlin a museum of natural history, 
which is said to be the most complete natural history 
collection in the world. To this the scholars of the 
various schools are taken to study. The herr director 
informed us that, whenever possible, German teachers 
unite the practical with the theoretical. Indeed, the 
pretty little counting frames, with rows of red and 
white wooden beads to teach children to count, indi- 
‘ate this. 

The appearance of the children was most credit- 
able, all seeming neat and clean. The respectful, 
good manners of the children, even of the poorer 
classes, are very noticeable. 

The Bible is read daily in German schools. Chil- 
dren whose parents do not wish them to receive 
religious instruction are allowed to remain outside 
Many of the school 


until such exercises are over. 


W. E. Witson, 
Rhode Island State Normal School. 


buildings in Berlin are fine and well equipped, ex- 
cepting that, as in England, one small board, about 
five by six feet, in each room is the only blackboard 
provision, 

The herr director, who kindly gave us whatever 
information we desired, informed us that all other 
German schools are modeled after those of Berlin. 

{ducation in Germany has been free for about 
In France, 
common schools have been free and edueation com- 
Perhaps in this 


twenty years, and compulsory since 1800, 


pulsory for a much shorter time. 
fact lies the explanation of Sedan. 


TEN SUGGESTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM A. 


MOWRY. 


1. Schools are maintained at publie expense by 
direct taxation for the benefit of the public. The 
teachers are employed by the public, and the will of 
the public is to be carried out. 

2. Teachers should always exercise a high regard 
for the rights of the parents as well as of the pupil. 

3. They should confer frequently with the parent as 
to both the deportment and the progress of the child. 

4. That teacher can do but little in influencing the 
mind of the child who has failed to seeure the respect 
and regard of intelligent parents. 

5. The esteem and approval of both parents and 
children are essential to the teachers’ highest suecess. 

6. The teacher should make but few promises, but 
should keep strictly every promise made. 

7. No child is receiving the careful training whic 
the school ought to give unless voice, ara 
riage, vosture, manners, and morals are being properly 
cultivated. 


8. Cleanliness and neatness of person and clothing 
on the part of the pupils should be sought for ani 
secured, sometimes by direct effort and often by jn- 
direction. 

9, To this end, attention to neatness and attrac. 
tiveness of dress and person on the part of the teach; 
is indispensable. 

10. Every teacher should give constant and caret, 
attention to lessons in patriotism, instilling constant] y 
love of country and of home, and the duties of 41 
American citizen. 


PUNISHMENT. 


STATUS IN THE 
AND ABROAD. 


Corporal punishment is forbidden by state law only 
in the state of New Jersey. ‘There is no penalty af. 
fixed, but a teacher may undoubtedly be removed ‘fo; 
violation of the law. 

So far as can be ascertained, corporal punishment 
is not forbidden by the rule or regulation of any state 
board or superintendent. 

The teacher is enjoined to exercise judgment ani 
moderation in punishment, by instruction of the state 
superintendent in Illinois. But this may always be 
considered as implied, whether specitically expresse| 
or not. 

The law of Washington subjects a teacher who ad- 
ministers undue or severe punishment, or inflicts 
punishment on the head or face, to a fine not exceed- 
ing $100, 

Cities. — Corporal punishment is forbidden in New 
York city, Syracuse, N. Y., Cleveland, O. (except 
in boys’ schools, ¢. ¢., for ineorrigibles), ‘Toledo, ©., 
Oshkosh, Wis., Chicago, Ill., New Orleans, La, 

In Philadelphia corporal punishment is not resorted 
to, but there is no regulation against it; simply dis- 
used. 

Board of education of Newark, N. J., permits prin- 
cipals to inflict corporal punishment for willful in- 
subordination (state law notwithstanding). 

In Keokuk, Ia., the written consent of the parent 
must be obtained. 

Many cities provide that no one but, principals shall 
inflict corporal punishment. Several prohibit it as to 
girls only. It is a general rule that each case be re- 
ported to the superintendent, with details. 

Foreign Countries — Lngland.— Local control in 
matter of punishment. Corporal punishment is very 
generally employed, but is guarded in many ways. 
The London board prohibits any but head teachers 
from inflicting it, and requires a detailed record of 
each case. 

France, — Corporal 
hibited. 

Norway.— Corporal punishment is on no account to 
be inflicted on girls over ten years of age. 

Denmark,— Four strokes of the ruler is the extreme 
limit allowed by law in any one ease. 

Empire.— The different states permit cor- 
poral punishment, but it is generally hedged in with 
limitations —is not encouraged. In the Grand Duchy 
of Saxony girls are exempt, as are also all children in 
the two lowest grades. In Anhalt girls may be pun- 
ished only in extreme cases. Only a slender cane may 
be used in any case, which must not be held in the 
hand except when used for punishment. In Bremen 
children under eight years may not be whipped. The 
approval of the principal must be obtained for the 
punishment, which is never to be administered before 
the assembled elass. In Hamburg the cane is kept 
under lock and key, and can be obtained only from the 
principal. The severe punishment (there are two 
grades) must not be inflicted upon children under 


eight, or upon weak and sickly children. In Hes- 
sen only a slender stick may be used. Girls and 
children in the first two grades are exempt. In 
Lubeck girls and weakly children are exempt. 
In Oldenburg girls and weakly children under eight. 
And so on. 

A record is nearly always required to be kept. 
There are often two degrees of punishment. The 


CORPORAL 


ITS PRESENT UNITED STATES 


punishment is strictly pro- 


German 


slight (on the hand) and the severe (on the back or 
seat). — School Board Journal. 
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THROUGH THE VELLOW. TONE NATIONAL 
PARK ON A BIUYCLE. 
AUGSBURG. 


A bicycle trip through the Yellowstone National 
Park in connection with the National Educationa 
Association’ is simple and easy. The roads are good, 


BY D. R. 


= 
Fig. 1. 


and over much of the distance hard, smooth. and 
practically level. No part of the road could be 
ealled bad. 

The route from Denver should be 
to Beaver Cafion, Idaho, by rail over 
the Union Pacific, and from there to 
the Park by wheel. The trip from 
Beaver Cafion, to be thoroughly en- 
joyed, should occupy eighteen days, 
and the cost be about one dollar per 
day each for a party of ten. 

The outfit for each person should 
be as follows: A piece of medium 
canvas eight by eight feet, two -pairs 
of blankets, a small feather pillow, 
mackintosh, old winter suit and extra 
pair of trousers, one change of under- 
clothing, two sweaters, pair of stout 
shoes, four pairs strong socks, soft 
felt hat, fishing rod, line, and flies 
for trout, shotgun and three hundred 
cartridges. 

Make a neat package of the blank- 
ets, pillow, and mackintosh wrapped 
in the canvas. Carry the remainder 
in a grip. 

Buy the provisions in Salt Lake City for the entire 
party for eighteen days, making allowance for plenty 
of fish and game. Proceed to Beaver Cafion by train. 

Hire a wagon, team, and teamster, who is also a 
cook, and will furnish cooking utensils and other 
necessaries. Place the provisions and baggage in the 
wagon, strap your shotgun and fishing rod on your 
bieyele, and start. Beaver Cafion is about one hun- 
dred miles from the middle of the Park, but is over 
a road and through a country that to me is more in- 


3. 
teresting than the Park itself. It is a journey you 
will never forget and will ever after long to take 
again. The first day is across the great Camas mead- 
ows, covered with a carpet of luxuriant grass, the 
Rocky Mountain Range to the north, and way across 
the meadows to the south the three Tetons rear 
their lofty heads high above everything earthy. 
These three peaks are landmarks throughout the 
entire journey. The road is hard and smooth and 


you can skim along as rapidly as you please. Keep 
your gun handy, for you will see plenty of game. 
Sage hens are plenty. These birds belong to the 
grouse family, and are as large as domestic fowls, and 
as dainty as spring chickens. When you bag one or 
more, hang to a pole by the roadside for the driver 
to pick up as he passes. An antelope, deer, or wolf 
may spring up before you at any time, but they will 
‘not wait for you to shoot them. Stop at any of the 
small streams you cross, get out your rod and line, 
fasten on a fly or grasshopper, and a speckled beauty 
will be sure to respond to your efforts. 

Over some low hills and down Antelope valley to 
Sheridan’s ranch, thirty-five miles 
away from Beaver Canon, is the first 
camping ground. <A little lake 
close by and a clear cold stream, 
fresh from the mountain 
comes tumbling down through the 
meadows. Brook trout 
stream, and you are @ poor sportsman 
indeed, if you fail to have some for 
Soon the wagon will come 


is 
snows, 


are in this 


supper. 
up and such a meal you will have! 
I cannot help a moist feeling in the 
mouth whenever I think of Sheri- 
dan’s ranch, fresh brook trout, and 
acup of coffee never found outside 
of a camp. 

Fig. 2 will show you how to make your camp. 
Simply cut a pole, prop it up at one end, throw your 
canvass over the lower end, place stones along the 


edges and corners to keep the canvass in place, and 
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the tent is ready for two. But T will tell you still a 
better way. Take your bed under your arm, climb 
into the barn loft and make your bed on the soft hay. 
Do this before dark, and then after you have lived 
over the day once more around the roaring camp fire, 
climb again into the loft, and if you do not sleep, 
there must be something wrong with your conscience- 

Up in the morning and drink in air the like of 
The little lake near 
“an 


which you never drank before. 
by contains ducks and geese, and maybe you 
catch aswan. Try a young sage hen for breakfast. 
Pack up, help the cook with his work, and then away 
over the same hard road through the meadows, by a 
spring that gives birth to a river large enough to 
supply the city of Denver, along the banks of the 
Shotgun river, along a broad valley, rich with ver- 
dure, mountains on each side covered with forests 
of pine, not a vestige of civilization to be seen any- 
where. Truly, we are alone with nature. 

Fifteen miles brings us to the Snake river, which 
we cross on a rude foot bridge. The Snake river is 
famous for its big trout. (See Fig. 3.) Coming back we 
must camp on this river at least one day. It isa 
beautiful stream, bright, clear, like a sliding mirror 
gliding between banks, carpeted with greenest green. 
Up this stream through a forest of tall pines! Ford- 
ing the river higher up, we come to the Arrangee 


ranch, ‘The water of the ford is about waist deep. 


If you do not care to wade, make a raft or wait for 
the wagon. About three miles above the raneh is 
one of the largest springs in the world, nearly all of 
the Snake river flows from it. 

Leaving the river and woods we bowl along the 
meadows of Henry lake bottom. Have the 
ready, for you will surely see something to shoot. 
Perhaps you may have a chance to test your speed 
with an antelope, or take a shot ata coyote, with all 
the chances in favor of the latter. (See Fig. 4.) 

The rugged mountains on either side contain the 


gun 


largest game, elk, moose, bear, mountain lions, ete., 
while the lake at the upper end of the valley is the 
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Fig. 4. 


home of all sorts of wild fowls and the finest trout. 
You will camp at Henry lake, and a more beautiful 
The scenery is beautiful 
The island 


place you will never find. 
and grand, and of the greatest variety. 
lake, forests of pine and aspen, grassy 


4 ue meadows, bubbling brooks, wooded 
S gi” slopes, and rugged peaks capped with 
snow, each add a charm the 

4 beautiful place. 
Leaving Henry lake the next 
morning, we enter Thygee Pass, 


which leads over the Rockies into 
Montana. This is not a difficult pass 
and requires little walking. At the 
summit of the pass you stand on 
The 
springs on one side’ find their way 
into the Columbia and out into the 
acitie, on the other side into the 
Missouri and the gulf. The ride 
through the Pass is delightful. We 
glide from the summit down through 


the baekbone of the continent. 


woods of hemlock, pine, and quaking 
finest 
green, and out upon the aspen mead- 
ows of the south fork of the Madison, 


asp, through glades of the 


one of the sourees of the Missouri, 
These meadows contain millions of large crickets, 
great fat fellows, whose curious antics make you 
An hour’s run brings you to Dwelle’s ranch 
It has been a short 


laugh. 
on the banks of the Madison. 
run, but stop and rest over night. 
beauty, clear, cold, and sparkling, and contains gray- 


The stream is a 


Vb}, 
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Shooting Sage Hens. 


ling, mountain herring, white fish, and trout. Here 
there is plenty of game, both large and small. 

Take your rod and gun and go up the stream two 
miles or so, ascend the large hill on your left. The 
view from the top is splendid. Fifty miles at least 


of unbroken forest you are looking over. It stretches 
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were thus summarized : — 
Number of boys tested, 544; auditory, 44.1607. 
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from your,feet to the great Teton Range beyond. Out 
of this dark forest like a silvery ribbon comes the 
Madison. How you long to ascend to its unknown 
source to see what it has seen. You picture to your- 
self a bear coming down to drink, a herd of moose 
and elk feeding on its banks, otter sporting in its 
waters, beaver dams, ducks, geese, and swan. Ah! 
if I had a canoe, how I would love to ascend this 


girls tested, 399; auditory, 45.29% ; visual, 66.24¢/ ; 
audo-visual, 74.97%. 

The girls were slightly in the lead, exceeding jy, 
the audo-visual test by 2.66%. Are not girls gener. 
ally better spellers than boys? Do they not gener. 
ally excel the boys in memory studies ? 

There are some facts here which may aid us jy 
locating and overcoming the difficulties in poor spell. 
ing. My investigations and information lead me {c 
conclude that poor spelling is largely due to inability 
to correctly and promptly picture the word in mey)- 
ory, or imagination, and this inability, no doubt, jis 
largely due to careless or weak observation. It inay 
also be due to defective vision. Because a student 


river. 

The fourth day takes us into the Yellowstone park 
at the lower Firehole basin. The course from 
Dwelle’s ranch is through a thinly wooded forest 
over a level and sandy road to the soldiers’ out-post, 
where you will be required to give up your firearms, 
as guns are not allowed in the park. In case you 
are not coming back the saine way, the firearms are 
sealed, so they cannot be used. There are two roads 
from here into the Firehole basin. One up the Madi- 


visual, 66.11%; audo-visual, 72.31%; number of 


son river through the cafion, the other over the moun- 
Take the latter route going, and come back by 
The Madison river will have to be 


tain. 
the canon route. 
forded six times returning. 

Going up over the mountain will require a three- 
mile walk, but you will enjoy it, as the scenery is 
grand. On top the road is good, fairly level, and 
through a dense pine forest. In many places it seems 
as if a giant had cut a mighty swath straight through 
the timber. Six or seven miles of this and you enter 
Firehole basin, the breathing hole of the infernal 
regions. At the hotel you can gain all the informa- 
tion you wish as to your route through the Park, ete. 

This trip is entirely practical for ladies. Carriages 
may be taken at Beaver Canon, if preferred — to 
bicycles. 

The writer will gladly give any further informa- 
tion to those contemplating a trip of this kind, either 
by letter or at the Utah headquarters in Denver dur- 
gin the National Educational Association, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


The following list gives by authors the sixty-six 
books required to be read by candidates for admission 
to Harvard and other colleges, from 1876 to 1897, 
inclusive, with the number of times that each book 
has been required : — 


Lady of the Lake, 2. 
Marmion, 6. 

The Abbot, 3. 

Rob Roy, 1. 
Woodstock, 1. 


Shakespeare: Tempest, 1. Julius Cesar, 12. 
Merchant of Venice, 9%. As You Like It, 4. 
Macbeth, 2. Twelfth Night, 3. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 2. 

Macaulay: Essay on Addison, 2. 
Essay on Dryden, 2. 

Essay on Johnson, 2. 
Second Essay on Earl of 


Chatham, 3. 
Johnson: Life of Milton, 2. 
Life of Addison, 1. 
Life of Swift, 1. 
Vanity of Human Wishes, 1. 
Irving: Sketch Book, 5. 
Alhambra, 1. 


Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 
Waverley, |. 
Ivanhoe, 2. 
Quentin Durward, 5. 
The Talisman, 1. 


Essay on Milton, 4. 

Lays of Rome, 2. 

Essay on Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, 1. 


Life of Dryden, 2. 
Life of Pope, 1. 
Life of Gray, 1. 


Bracebridge Hall, 3. 
Traveller, 2. 
Emerson: Eloquence, 1. Society and Solitude, 1. 
The American Scholar, 2. 
Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield, 2. 
The Deserted Village, 1. 
Carlyle: Burns, 1. 
Dickens: Tale of Two Cities, 2. 
George Eliot: Scenes from Clerical 
Life, 1. 
Hawthorne: The House of the 
Seven Gables, 1. 
Longfellow ; Courtship of Miles 
Standish, 2. 
Paradise Lost (Books TI. 
and II.), 4. 
Pope: The Rape of the Lock, 2. 
Thackeray: Wenry Esmond, 2. 
Addison ; Sir Roger De Coverley, 5. 
Matthew Arnold; Sohrab and Rustum, 1. 
Pride and Prejudice, 2. 


She Stoops to Conquer, 1. 
Boswell’s Johnson, 1. 
David Copperfield, 2. 
Silas Marner, 3. 

Twice Told Tales, 1. 
Evangeline, 3. 


L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, and Lycidas, 2. 


Milton 


An Essay on Criticism, 1. 
The English Humorists, 2. 


Jane Austen: 


Burke; Conciliation with America, 1. 
Burns ; The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 1. 
De Foe: The Plague in London, 2. 


Austin Dobson : 
Dryden; Alexander's Feast, 2. 
Gray ; Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 1. 


Eighteenth Century Essays, 2. 


A Srory 


TESTS IN EAR-MINDEDNESS AND EYE- 
MINDEDNESS, MADE IN THE SIOUX 
CITY (IOWA) SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. E. KRATZ. 


Desiring to make some investigations in reference 
to the power of observation and the definiteness with 
which impressions were made upon the memory and 
through which sense the more lasting impressions 
were made, the ear or the eye, I used, in modified 
forms, the tests of Professor Ebbinghaus of Ger- 
inany. 

The auditory test was made by slowly and dis- 
tinctly naming before the pupils, each letter of such 
meaningless ten-letter words as the following: gryna- 
phisk, ete. Pupils were requested to write, immedi- 
ately, each letter named, and in the order named in 
that word. To the third and fourth grades the let- 
ters of five such words were named, and to the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, the letters of ten 
such words. 

For the visual and audo-visual tests, cards were 
printed in large enough type to be read across the 
room, and similar meaningless ten-letter words were 
used. For the third and fourth grades the words 
were divided by a hyphen, as halep-mirus, and _ five 
such used. In the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, such words without the hyphen were used, 

In the visual test, each card was held up before 
the pupils for a few moments, then turned down, and 
then the command given to write. In the audo-visual 
test, each card was kept in sight while the pupils 
named each letter in concert, and then command was 
given to write. 

Seven hundred and forty-three pupils were thus 
tested with the following averages: Auditory, 44.77% 
correct; visual, 66.18%; audo-visual, 73.74%; or 
21.41% more letters were recalled under the visual 
than under the auditory test, 7.56% more under 
audo-visual than visual, and 28.97% more under 
audo-visual than under auditory. This seemed to 
point to the conclusion that to the average pupil the 
appeal in spelling should be made chiefly to the eye. 

A comparison was then made between one-fifth of 
the poorest spellers, as shown by their class stand- 
ings, and one-fifth of the best spellers, with the fol- 
lowing results : — 

One hundred and forty-nine poorest spellers: au- 
ditory test, 42% correct; visual, 61.28% ; audo-vis- 
ual, 68.81% ; 149 best spellers : auditory test, 46.71% 
correct; visual, 70.59% ; audo-visual, 79.14% ; show- 
ing that while the poorest spellers were only 4.71% 
behind the best spellers in the auditory test, they 
were 9.31% behind in the visual test and 10.334, 
behind in the audo-visual test. Does not this suggest 
that in teaching spelling we should devise and use 
such methods as will most strongly appeal to the 
eye? Are not good spellers generally eye-minded ? 

Curious to see what differences, if any, existed 


does not possess normal eyesight, he sees imperfect] y, 
inaccurately ; the letters in the word are not all takes 
in, so when he attempts to recall the word by flashing 


(“it before his mind’s eye, the picture is incomplete, 


and he becomes confused as to the letters in the word, 

and also as to their order. If the orthography ot 
our language were purely phonic, then the appeal 
should be made chiefly to the ear, and oral spelling 
would be the most helpful exercise, but with our 
orthography so erratically constituted, we must ap- 
peal chiefly to the eye, and through it to the pictiu- 
ing power, and plan to develop the power of accurate 
word picturing. 


THE SKIES OF JUNE. 
BY GEORGE T. HUGHES. 


In the south and southeast, but a short distance to 
the east of and below the beautiful white star, Spica, 
there shines during the June evenings the object in 
which the interest of planetary astronomy is centred 
at present. The steady yellow glow of Saturn, in thie 
position described, is made noteworthy by the recent 
announcement of Professor Keeler’s discovery as to 
the composition of that planet’s famous rings. A 
brief review of what we know of these unique ap- 
pendages will make the latest news concerning them 
more intelligible. 

As early as 1610, Galileo, while watching Saturn 
with his new-made telescope, saw that there were 
apparently three bodies making up the planet. A 
little later he looked again, but in the mean time the 
rings had been turned edgewise to the earth and were 
invisible in his glass. He never explained the mys- 
tery; but Huyghens, in 1655, solved the problem, 
and announced that Saturn was encireled by a ring. 
The next step in the progress of discovery was taken 
by Cassini, who found the ring double. Another 
division, making three rings in all, was discovered by 
Bond in 1850. Since that time Saturn has been « 
favorite object in the telescopes of both profession! 
and amateur astronomers. No other planet had sucli 
an appendage, and the beauty of the system, witli the 
eight satellites, was such as to keep up the interest. 
Very little, however, was learned of ‘these wonderful 
planetary girdles. The plane of the rings is inclined 
to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of about twent) 
eight degrees, so that twice in the planet’s revolution 
of twenty-nine and one-half years the rings are turned 
edgewise to the earth. The whole ring system 1s 
about 36,000 miles wide, and there is a distance o! 
about 10,000 miles between the inmost ring and tlic 
surface of the planet. 

Of course, the nature of these rings was an objec! 
of discussion as soon as they were discovered. ‘Tlic 
first and most natural theory, that they were solid, 
was overthrown by a mathematical demonstration 
that such could not be the case and yet the rings sur 
vive; the same fate befell the theory that they were 
liquid; and the only reasonable supposition left was 
that they were composed of a multitude of satellites. 
too small to be seen separately, moving in near!) 
circular orbits about the planet. 

For a second time in ast ronomy has the observe! 
confirmed the previous announcement of the mathe 
matician. The existence and exact location of Ney 
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tune were demonstrated by computation of the irregu- 
larities in the movement of Uranus before the former 
planet had been recognized as such by human eyes. 
Now Professor Keeler brings from his observatory 
photographie proof of the satellite theory of the com- 
position of Saturn’s rings. 

Professor Keeler made his discovery by means of 
the spectroscope. The spectra of the planet and the 
two opposite sides of the rings were photographed on 
the same plate, and it was found that the inner edges 
of the rings moved faster than the outer edges, a con- 
dition which could not be true if the rings revolved 
as a whole. An attempt has been made to deprive 
Professor Keeler of the credit for his work by alleging 
that he only has confirmed what had previously been 
announced by other astronomers, and what has been 
the generally accepted theory for the past twenty 
years. Granting all this to be true, Professor Keeler 
has brought the first visual proof that the rings are 
not solid, and that fact is enough to make him famous 
among the astronomers who have contributed to our 
knowledge of this distant world. 

Saturn, as has been said, is to the east of and below 
Spica, in the constellation Virgo. The planet comes 
to the meridian, or is due south, at 9.20 p.m. on the 
Ist of June, at $8.22 p.m. on the 15th, and at 7.22 on 
the 80th. As an additional means of identification, 
the moon is in conjunction with Saturn on the night 
of June 3, although some seven degrees farther south 
than the planet. 

Of the other planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury 
are all in the western sky during early June, but all 
are so near the sun as to make it difficult for the 
amateur astronomer to distinguish them. Mercury 
may be found low down near the west northwest. 
horizon about an hour after sunset during the first 
four or five days of June. It may take an opera 
elass to find the shy planet, as, although he is farther 
from the sun than he was at the elongation last Feb- 
ruary, his disk is not nearly so bright. At the 
February elongation Mercury was visible, to the 
writer’s personal knowledge, without instrumental 
aid at dates seventeen days apart, a rather remark- 
able record. With the opera glass, the observations 
extended over a period of nineteen days, and might 
have been longer had atmospheric conditions been 
favorable. 

Jupiter is rapidly approaching the sun. He is in 
conjunction with Mercury on the morning of the 7th 
and again on the evening of the 21st. If the beginner 
in astronomy has carefully followed the progress of 
Jupiter since the 17th of last month, when he was in 
conjunction with Venus, these conjunctions with 
Mercury may serve as a guide to that elusive wan- 
derer’s whereabouts. Mars is farther from the sun 
than either Mercury or Jupiter. He is in conjunction 
with Venus on the morning of June 5, but the two 
planets will be very near on the previous evening. 

Venus reigns supreme in the western heavens all 
the early evening. Find the brightest object in the 
west as soon as the twilight begins to deepen, and 
that is the planet Venus. Next month she reaches 
her greatest distance east of the sun, and soon after- 
ward attains her maximum brillianey, so that a few 
details about the peerless quality of the light of 
Venus may well be deferred until that time. 

Three first magnitude stars are the conspicuous 
objects of the eastern sky during the June evenings. 
They are Antares, Altair, and Vega. The first may 
be seen low in the southeast after 9 o’clock on the 1st 
of June, and after 8 o’clock on the 15th, and may be 
recognized by its fiery red color. Its very name, An- 
tares, nieans “rival of Mars,” and it can well be 
compared with the reddish hue of the planet so 
prominent in the east last autumn. Antares is in the 
constellation Scorpio and in one branch of the Milky 
Way. Rising a little later and farther north is Al- 
tair, marked by two bright attendants, one on each 
side. The arrangement is so peculiar that it attracts 
attention at once. The constellation is called Aquilla, 
the eagle. Although you will have no trouble in 
finding Altair, you may find it ditticult to discover 
any resemblance to the great American bird in the 
collection of stars of which Altair is the chief. When 


an amateur begins watching the stars, it_is the bright 
ones he first picks out, and the knowledge of the con- 
stellations comes later. _ The other first magnitude 
star, Vega, is high in the northeast at 9 o’clock on the 
Ist of June. Steel blue in color, brighter than any 
of its neighbors, it is an easy object to distinguish. 
Vega is one of the three brightest stars north of the 
celestial equator. The others are Arcturus and 
Capella. Arcturus at this time holds a 
almost overhead. The curve of the three last stars 
in the handle of the dipper if produced comes to Are- 
Capella is setting in the extreme northwest, 


position 


turus. 
not to appear again until, in the last of August, late 
in the evening, its rays appear above the northeastern 
horizon and herald the approach of winter, for it 
shines nearly overhead at 9 o’clock on the January 
evenings. These three stars, Vega, Arcturus, and 
Capella, are of nearly the same brillianey, and each is 
beautiful, but in a different way. 
with Arcturus now, and when next winter you become 
acquainted with Capella, you can form your own 
To my eye, Vega 


Compare Vega 


opinion as to their relative merits, 
is the leader of the three. 


BIRD CITIES. 


BY If. E. SMITH. 


Every one who bas ever watched the gathering of 
the clans of blackbirds, when they return from their 
wanderings in April and May, must be convinced that 
they have some sort of an understanding among them- 
selves in regard to some of their methods of action, 
and perhaps in regard to property rights in certain 
trees, groves, or fields wherein their food is most 
easily found, or they deem themselves to be freest 
from enemies. These birds, as well as crows and 
rooks, are exceedingly sociable, and love to build their 
nests so near together that they might properly be 
said to form bird-villages, and, for aught we know, 
they may be under some form of Republican govern- 
ment. Certainly, they have often been known to 
make common cause against their enemies, the red 
squirrels, when they come seeking to rob the nests of 
their eggs. The birds we have named above have 
probably gone as far in the arts of government as any 
known to Europe or America, but in the warmer parts 
of Asia, Africa, and Australia 


there are birds which actually 
* build what may be termed bird 
cities, for their nests are placed 
as closely together as if tree 
space were worth a thousand dol- 
lars the square inch, payable in 
bird-money. 

This peculiar and very inter- 
esting bird is a member of the 
finch family, several branches of 
which are known as weaver-birds, from the skill with 
which they weave their hanging nests from the differ- 
ent grasses. The most remarkable of all the weaver- 
birds, which might be called city-builders, are the 
Ploceine. They are little fellows, with very strong 
bills, so peculiarly formed that they are, no doubt, 
even more useful than are those of most birds in hold- 
ing and weaving the long, flexible spears of grass in 
and out to form the fabrie of their pendent nests. 

The city-builders, known in South Africa as the 
Republican weavers, select as the site of their pur- 
posed city a tall tree with a very smooth trunk, be- 
cause that is not so easy a tree for monkeys or their 
other many enemies to climb, and which does not 
begin to branch out until at a great height from the 
ground, 

When human beings build houses, they begin with 
the foundation, digging deep in the ground to ensure 
a strong base for their future structure. 50 accord- 
ing to our ideas, the winged city-builder seems to 
begin wrong end first, for his earliest care is to build 
This roof, which is beautifully woven of 


a roof. 
grass and leaves, is like a huge umbrella depending 
from the lofty and wide-spreading branches of some 
tree like the acacia. Under the shelter of this um- 
brella, and depending from it, they proceed to build 


their nests, which are irregular globes in shape, en- 
tered only by a sort of a tunnel, or long bottleneck, 
which opens into one side of the globe, and hangs sev 
eral inches below it, with its lower end open for the 
free passage in and out of the nests’ rightful owners, 
but not offering a very hospitable welcome to their 
enemies. All these nests, as many as from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand, are placed as closely together as 
This is probably for 
mutual protection, for when a monkey or a snake, 


the cells in a honey comb. 


their two worst foes, is detected in the attempt to 
steal into any one nest, the inhabitants of all the 
nests rush out to attack the intruder, and generally 
succeed in driving him away, their numbers making 
up for their small size. 

These birds are very good architects, as far as the 
construction of their nests is concerned and the selee- 
tion of a site for their city, but they have the habit 
of Iuilding a new nest each year, and hanging the new 
one from the one above it. ‘The nests are so strongly 
made that they do not break, even under the added 
weight of several successive tenements; but the little 
architects do not seem to be able to judge so well of 
the strength of the supporting tree branches, for, 
after three or four years, these often break under the 
increased weight. In such a case the disaster to the 
bird city is about as great as an earthquake or a vol- 
canic eruption to a city full of people. 


—— () 


SUPPLEMENTAL GEOGRAPHY 


Inpra.—Bombay has 5,500,000 acres in cotton. 


Eevapor claims to raise the best cocoa in the world: her 
only rival for the honor is Venezuela. The supply is not equal 
to the demand. It grows wild, and help is so scarce that it is 
The up-river cocoa, or ‘ Arriba,” is the 

* Bolao” 
The United 
States is the great market for this chocolate producing substance. 


not easily gathered. 
best and is about two-thirds of all that is marketed. 
is second in quality, and ‘‘ Machala” is third. 


The price has steadily risen from 13.7 cents per pound in 1887, 
to 16.2 cents. 

Tur Untrep Srares imports eight pounds of coffee per year 
for every man, woman, and child. 

Russta has low crops, largely because of poor plows and all 
other farm implements. She is steadily increasing the acreage 
in tobacco. It is raised in very small patches. 

Denmark.—Butter is a leading article of export. About 
100,000,000 pounds are exported annually. Ninety-eight per 
cent. is sent to England. 

Greruany.—In the north, butter making has become a prom 
inent industry, and in the south, cheeseries are numerous and 


profitable. 
—— 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


1. Queen Victoria visited Ireland in 1849, taking with her 
her four children. The people were greatly delighted with 
this attention, and named the Cove of Cork, where she landed, 
Queenstown. 

2. The eldest child of Queen Victoria was always styled 
‘* Vicky” by the royal family. 

3. The last great English jubilee was in 1877, celebrating 
the fifty years’ reign of Queen Victoria. 

4. No other English sovereign had actually reigned fifty 
years upon their jubilee day. 

5. Wenry III. was crowned in 1216, but he did not really reign 
till 1222, when he was recrowned. He lived to 1272, when he 
had reigned fifty years, but his jubilee was held in 1266, when 
Edward IIT. ascended 
He died in 


he had reigned but forty-four years. 
the throne in 1327, but he did not reign till 1330. 
1337, having reigned nominally fifty years, but really but forty- 
seven. George III. came to the throne in 1760, and he became 
hopelessly insane in 1810; but for more than a year, in 1789 
and 1790, William Pitt held the reins of government. 

6. Henry IIT. was crowned at the Abbey of Gloucester, the 
only sovereign crowned elsewhere than at Westminster Abbey 
since the days of Edward the Confessor. 

7. George IIL. really had the greatest jubilee in 1810. In 
every town an ox was roasted whole. ‘! The navy drank rum 
enough that day to float a man-of-war.” At Dunstable, 1,000 
magnates feasted at one table. All poor debtors who owed 
aught to the crown were released, the king himself contributing 
820,000 personally. All prisoners of war (except the French) 
were sent home. All deserters of the army and navy were 
pardoned. Every officer in the army and navy was promoted. 
Every chureh in the realm had Thanksgiving service. Every- 
where there was feasting, with roast ox, plum pudding, and 
beer. 

&. Queen Victoria alone of English queens has been a mother 
while she reigned. Elizabeth and the two Mary’s were child- 
less, and Queen Anne’s children died before she came to the 
throne. 

9. Gladstone is eighty-five. 

10. Gladstone has been in political life sixty years 

11. Beaconsfield was Gladstone’s rival. 
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Tere is but one educational paper in the country 
that has apologized for the claim to have copyrighted 
the Report of the Fifteen. 


Do you always act from judgment and never from 
feeling? Can you expect the children to do better 
than yourself in this regard ? 


Tue school savings bank idea is not only a suecess 
wherever applied, but it is increasing its usefulness 
by multiplying its opportunity. 


Tne American Journal of Education, St. Louis, is 
saying some brilliant things regarding the meeting at 
Cleveland. Mr. Merwin is himself again. 


Dr. W. T. Harris makes a close distinction be- 
tween the conservative who clings to the “ vesture of 
the past” and the progressive who appreciates the 
“wisdom of the past.” The former is ever out of 
style, the latter is always in fashion. 

Aut the educational forces of New York state are 
very earnest in their opposition to the temperance- 
teaching bill as it passed the assembly this season. 
Such a bill ought to be so drawn as to command the 
professional respect of the fraternity. 


CAMPING IN COLORADO. 


The great complaint made by teachers who can go 
no further than Colorado is that it is expensive to 
remain in the state after the N. E. A. 
trips to famous points, but these cost all the way 
from $20 to $40 and use only a very few days. To 
meet such cases Mr. Winship in his recent trip to 


They hear of 


Colorado made arrangements for camping out by both 
men and women in well established camps in three of 


the most attractive mountain regions in the. state ; 
namely, on the border of Middle Park, the foot of 
Gray’s Peak, and Mt. Manitou 

Mr. Winship has arranged with Edgar R. Downs, 
formerly of Massachusetts, now of Colorado, who 
took parties through all the mountain, lake, and shore 
regions of New England for ten successive seasons, 
and Mr. Phillips, who has camped among the Rockies 
for many vacations, to have charge of these camps. 
Man or woman, alone or in groups, under Mr. Win- 
ship’s direction can go with one of these parties and 
be cared for as definitely at every point as on a 
personally conducted excursion. Nothing has been 
proposed that offers so much of mountain life for 
anything like this same money. Those who will 
economize a little in travel can easily travel 5,000 
miles, be gone five weeks, take in everything of special 
interest in the mountains of Colorado and return 
home for $100. 


DENVER. 


The editor of the JourNAL was in Denver last week 
and the JouRNAL next week will be largely devoted 
to the results of that trip. The city is to be in the 
best of condition to receive the N. E. A. Denver is 
without question the best convention city in the land. 
The nights will be cool without being cold, the places 
of meeting are central, the street-car service is ideal 
in cars, in speed, and in transfers. The hotels are 
large and well kept, the private families will open their 
houses freely. The meetings will be in the churches, 
which are centrally located. . 

Do not go to Denver without explicit arrangements 
for entertainments. If you go with an excursion, be 
certain that your accommodations in Denver are all 
provided for. Goearly. Inorder to be well cared for 
you should be in the city by the 5th or 6th of July. 

The two best excursions in Colorado are at slight 
cost or absolutely free. The best single excursion in 
Colorado by all odds “is the Clear Creek Caiion trip 
over the Loop,” the most famous and most perfect 
loop in America. This is a day without a parallel in 
excursion privilege. It is probably the greatest 
single day excursion in the world. It combines a 
perfect canon, magnificent heights, great railroad 
engineering feats, snow-clad peaks and ranges, a great 
silver mine, hundreds of mine “ prospects,” and a 
great silver milling plant. 

The Manitou and Colorado Springs excursion, 
which requires two days at least, should be taken 
before the N. KE. A. meetings close, the earlier the 
better. Hotel accommodations are limited in both 
places. Fortunately, either location is good enough 
for the enjoyment of both localities. 

Next week the Journar will speak especially of 
the attractions of this region. There is no occasion 
to fear the heat of Denver. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The New England school superintendents, number- 
ing 217, have an organization of many years’ stand- 
ing, which presents attractive programmes with great 
regularity. Last week Dr. A. W. Edson offered a 
feast worthy a session of the N. E. A. Indeed, there 
is to be no day at Denver with such a combination of 
talent as that presented by United States Commis- 
sioner W. T. Harris, President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, Professor Paul H. Hanus of the 
Harvard department of pedagogy, Supervisor Sarah 
L. Arnold, Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet of 
Springtield, State Superintendent W. W. Stetson of 
Maine, et al. These men can say more things that 
are profound, brilliant, sensible, than any other equal 
number of men that it was the privilege of the editor 
of the Journar to hear in the same length of time, 
except at the Schoolmasters’ Club in this city. 

Boston has some twenty different educational or- 
ganizations vying with one another in presenting bills 
of fare, hitherto unrivaled. The Schoolmasters’ Club, 
under President James A. Page, at the April meeting 
reached a height that we do not expect to see equalled 
in definite effect. There were nearly 200 picked 


men in attendance, the day was perfect as to temper- 
ature, the men had enjoyed a delicious feast, Dunton, 
Harris, Munsterberg, were all among friends, and real- 
ized the necessity of being at their best, and they were, 

Many of these conditions were lacking at the sup- 
erintendents’ meeting, but the topic was practical, 
touching upon the responsibilities, duties, and privi- 
lezes of the superintendent, and the men talked di- 
rectly to the subject and to the men and women 
actually engaged in the work of supervision. Many 
times within three months have the teachers of Bos- 
ton been privileged to listen to these men, educational 
giants in very truth, and they strike out new lines of 
thought every time. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS AND THE N. EL A, 


“ditor Vaile, in Jntelligence for June 1, says some 
pertinent things regarding the great — what shall we 
call it — which is palmed off upon the teachers and 
publishers as the Official Bulletin and programme of 
the N. E. A. There is so much that is pertinent in 
it that we quote quite extensively : — 

Nothing pertaining to the Association ever appears in the 
Bulletin which has not already appeared in the journals, or 
which could not just as well appear in them. Indeed, the Bulle- 
tin serves no purpose which the Journals could not do better 
excepting providing enough programmes to distribute at the 
meeting. (lIlere the remark is pertinent that the programme 
as published in the Bulletin and the programme as carried 
out are often so different that the Bulletin is of little service at 


_the meeting. In tact, there is need of a daily programme, 


printed and distributed the evening before, which shall be ab- 
solutely reliable as to the exact place of meeting of each de- 
partment and as to who and what may be confidently expected 
in that department. ‘The unannounced and unexpected changes 
which, to a greater or.less extent, always occur in the depart- 
ment programmes are a vexation and a detriment which ought 
to be removed by some means.) 

The Bulletin as a means of advertising the association is 
largely a delusion, and an expensive one. The printing of 
100,000 copies of an * elegant souvenir” of the occasion sounds 
well, and it is @ 47g job that requires lots of money. But after 
all is said and done, what does it amount to? Who has not 
seen large packages of the Budletin lying in the office of school 
superintendents unopened or undistributed, and finally disposed 
of ina lump as waste paper? Large consignments have been 
known to lie in express offices and never to have been used. 
Men behind the scenes know how little value there is in these 
large special editions unless they are sent out by parties who 
have a personal interest in their proper distribution, or who 
are exceptionally conscientious in such a matter. Neither of 
these conditions seems to have prevailed in the distribution of 
the N. E. A. Bulletin in the past. The advertisements once 
procured, the printing done, and payment secured for the ad- 
vertisements, interest seems to relax, and the huge stacks of 
pamphlets are shipped out with an abandon and desperation 
to ‘close up the job,” which find their comment in the unused 
quantities sent to persons who may be supposed to be interested 
in them, but who are not, or, at least, not to the extent of 
being willing to distribute large packages of them. Compara- 
tively very few copies indeed are of any value whatever to the 
association or to those who pay such a big price for the adver- 
tising, excepting the copies which are sent directly to individ- 
uals. Now, to mail 100,000 copies, or even 50,000 copies, to 
individual names is an immense work, which anybody can be 
pardoned for seeking to avoid, and the expense of $1,000 or 
$2,000 for postage stamps is an expense which no one is ready 
to stand if it can be avoided. This all explains how it comes 
about that there is so little value for any one in the great job 
lot of Bulletins which various business interests are called 
upon to pay for. 


TEACHERS’ AID SOCTETIES. 


In every large city there is, or should be, a pros- 
perous mutual aid society for teachers, and outside of 
cities there should be a similar organization. The 
plan is simple. Professional teachers are admitted 
subject to necessary limitations. They pay regularly 
into its treasury; in case of illness under certain con- 
ditions they draw aid, and upon retirement after pro- 
longed service they receive an annuity. This is a 
simple, equitable, feasible plan, but it has insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of its success. ‘Teach- 
ers receive too small salaries for the professional, lit- 
erary, and social demands made upon them and can 
pay but little into the treasury without seriously re- 
ducing their efficiency as teachers and their comfort 
in life. Either their sacrifices must be too great or 
the treasury too light. 
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There is but one relief, the treasury must be largely 
supplied through philanthropy. Millions are given 
by benevolent people each year for hospitals, asylums, 
institutions, missions, etc., and all to causes no more 
deserving than the teachers’ mutual aid society. In- 
stead of a hospital, it provides for comfort in the 
home, and instead of an asylum, it prevents over- 
strained nerves from seeking asylums. It is highly 
creditable to found a university; it is no less so to 
make most efficient the work of 1,500 teachers in Bos- 
ton or 4,000 in New York. It is worthy some saeri- 
tice to send a preacher to the heathen banks of the 
Ganges; it is not one whit less worthy to encourage 
and inspire the teachers of the slums on the banks 
of the Charles or the East river. 

All benevolently inclined persons have their special 
lines of responsibility. The evangelical ehurches 
have inspired large missionary giving, the “liberal ” 
churches so called have inspired gifts for hospitals, 
asylums, ete., the universities through their sons and 
their presidents have developed a class of collegiate 
philanthropists. There ought to be a class of people 
whose wealth should be consecrated to the highest 
efliciency of teachers. Teachers themselves and their 
wealthy wives, sisters, and sons should give almost 
exclusively to these mutual aid associations. This 
should be the field for the philanthropy of publishers, 
architects, school furniture manufacturers, and all 
peoples whose wealth is amassed largely through the 
schools. Here ought the patriotic ardor of the day to 
be focused. But beyond all these, there should be 
large resources from the multitude of rich men whose 
only school privileges were in the elementary schools, 
the foundations of whose success was laid by teachers 
who will never receive more than a mere living, though 
they send forth scores of boys and girls whose wealth 
becomes fabulous. 

Teachers owe it to themselves to consecrate them- 
selves to this grand mission. Every large city should 
have a teachers’ fund for sickness and advanced age, 
which should reach at least a million dollars. Then 
teachers would pay their regular assessments knowing 
that there was awaiting them not only what they had 
themselves paid in, but the fruit of larger benefac- 
tions. Teachers sacrifice 1.0re for the public than 
any other class of public servants; they are the least 
rewarded in their work; they have the least to look 
forward to. A large mutual aid fund would be simple 
justice, and yet it would be as noble a monument to 
philanthropic persons as could be raised to any lover 
of his country, his fellow-men, or his God. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Untawrut Removar or Treacuers BY INDIREC- 
rion.— Rule 124 of the board of education of San 
Francisco provides that “ When a principal or assist- 
ant has been employed in the public schools of San 
Francisco for a period of not less than ten years, the 
board may grant such principal or assistant a leave 
of absence for a period not exceeding one year, and 
the teacher to whom such leave is granted shall, at 
the expiration of the leave of absence, be entitled to 
a position of the same grade as he or she held when 
the leave was granted. When a teacher returns from 
a leave of absence, if there be no suitable vacancy, the 
teacher shall be assigned to the head of day-school sub- 
stitute class.” A certain principal teacher, who had 
heen such for more than ten years, in September, 1892, 
obtained a leave of absence until July 1, 1893. Upon 
the expiration of her leave of absence, she reported 
for duty, and asked to be allowed to resume the 
position of principal of the school in which she held 
that position at the time of her vacation. That posi- 
tion had been filled during her absence by the election 
of another teacher to it. Her request was, therefore, 
refused, and she was assigned to the head of the day- 
school substitute class, under rule 124. The com- 
pensation allowed teachers in the day-school sub- 
stitute class is much less than that which attached to 
the grade and position to which this teacher had been 
elected. The teacher applied to the courts fora writ 


of mandamus, and obtained judgment accordingly, 
which judgment, and an order denying a new trial 


L OF EDUCATION. 


the supreme court of California affirms (Fairchild », 
Board of Education, 40 Pac. Rep. 26). The supreme 
court says that the board of education, in regulating 
vacancies, could pass no rules in contravention of the 
statutory provisions, one of which is that the holders 
of city certificates are eligible to teach in the cities in 
which such certificates were granted, in schools of 
grades corresponding to the grades of such certificates, 
and, when elected, shall be dismissed only for viola- 
tion of the rules of the board of edueation, or for 
incompetency, unprofessional or immoral conduct 
(section 1,793, Pol. Code). Upon returnimg from her 
vacation, this teacher was entitled to enter upon the 
duties of a principal teacher, if not in her former 
school, at least in one of like grade. She was like- 
wise entitled to receive the compensation belonging 
to her grade. To fill her position by election, when 
she was in the enjoyment of her leave of absence, and 
to assign her, under less pay, to the substitute class, 
was but doing in another form what this court, some 
years ago, declared unlawful when Kate Kennedy 
(82 Cal. 483), upon her return, was removed to a 
position in a school of lower grade, at less salary. 
The board of education may make all reasonable rules 
regulating vacancies and leaves of absence; but it 
cannot provide, as an implied condition to accepting 
such vacations, that the teacher shall run the risk of 
forfeiting school or salary, and, by enforcing the con- 
dition, accomplish by indirection that upon which the 
statute has placed yts ban. 


THE MAKING OF THE NATION* 


The American college president is prone to speak 
with authority on many subjects, among which, after 
theology and securities, history is perhaps chief. He 
rarely speaks to such good purpose as does President 
Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in this new volume in Scribner’s “ American History 
Series.” President Walker is an authority upon 
technical and professional education, and his ideas 
carry great weight in financial and commercial or 
“ economic He is not so well known 
as an historian, nor will he be. But for many years 
one of his recreations has been the reading of what 
the fathers of the republic said and wrote, and the 
study of the conditions under which they lived. He 
has gone to the men themselves before forming his 
judgments upon them and their acts, and he has 
found out the policies which dominated the first 
quarter of our national existeneé, by learning what 
the men who conceived these plans and put them 
into form and action thought about them. 

The personality and the performances of Hamil- 
ton and of Jefferson constitute, of necessity, the test 
point for judging any treatment of the period covered 
by President Walker. These two men, to whom the 
United States owes more than to any other man or 
group of men,— excepting always Washington,— have 
become the patron guides of our two political parties. 
Neither of them, a century ago, was able to see the 
good of the other’s work, and now their followers 
and disciples find it hard to realize that the mutual 
distrust and opposition was of the utmost necessity 
and value to the childish nation, in the years when 
our political institutions and habits were developing 
their practicable, workable character. The attitude 
which President Walker assumes towards these two 
men is perhaps the best evidence of the care and 
honesty with which he has studied them and the 
conditions which they did so much to constitute, and 
in the midst of which they acted and thought. In 
Hamilton, all must perforce recognize the wonderful 
financial genius, who started our nation on its career 
of honesty and integrity in business dealings. But 
Hamilton, when other issues were under discussion, 
was an aristocrat, with pronounced and immovable 
opinions, with clear monarchical preferences. He 
was capable of spite and aimless rage — the curse is 
that it was so “aimless” —towards his_half-rival, 
Adams. All this is to be expected of President 
Walker, as of any Eastern writer who studies this 
It is in the treatment of 


discussions. 


period conscientiously. 


Jefferson that fresher and truer views appear. With 
all his faults,—and to any New Englander they can 
but seem very grievous,— Jefferson was the prime 
force in establishing the major part of the political 
habits and practices in accordance with which the 
United States is now acting. They are not all good, 
and few of them are as ideal as they seemed to Jeff- 
erson. But to the student who is searching to find 
things as they have been, are, and can be—as a 
means of finding how they ought to be and may be — 
the political foundation of the United States is very 
apt to appear as a great improvement upon whatever 
has been evolved elsewhere. This is due largely — 
more largely than to any other individual —to 
Thomas Jefferson. This notion is not wholly new, 
nor is it by any means generally accepted. But it 
appears to be supported by a study of the materials 
upon which must be based the truest knowledge of 
the men of 1787-1807. 


THE MAKING OF THE NATION; 1783-1817. By Francis A, Walker. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 314 pp. Price, $1.25. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The New York Tribune has published two-column accounts 
of the past and present of eighty-eight of the public schools 
of that city, the best piece of work of the kind ever attempted 
by any daily. 

We are pleased to present to our readers this week a portrait 
of W. E. Wilson of the Rhode Island state normal school. This 
institution has been favored with the services of eminent men 
in the past, but no one has had greater evidence of success, to 
say the least, than has Mr. Wilson, under whose direction the 
school has grown, broadened, and intensified its professional 
phases. 

In the death of Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins, late supervisor 
of the Boston schools, the city loses one who has been closely 
identified with her educational work as essayist, author, and 
lecturer, as well as a faithful supervisor. Her death was a sur- 
prise to the fraternity. Mrs. Hopkins has not been in vigorous 
health for a time, and retired from the school board a year ago 
that she might rest and seek renewed health. 

The election of Mr. C. N. Kendall, Chicago agent for D.C. 
Heath & Co., as superintendent of the schools of New Haven at 
a salary of $3,500—an increase of $500 over that paid in recent 
years —is a bit of reciprocity. It is only a few months since 
New England drew upon the West and upon the superinten- 
deney, capturing Frank A. Fitzpatrick from Omaha for the 
American Book Company’s New England office. 


THIS AND THAT. 


So many gods, so many creeds — 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
— Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the Century. 


Mr. McKenzie Bell, long a friend of the Rossettis, has been 
selected as the biographer of Christina Rossetti. 

Byron was a victim of hypochondria, and this is his one genu- 
ine excuse for the excesses into which he sometimes rushed 
headlong. 

The trustees of the Boston public library will try to buy the 
philological books collected by the late Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte. 

Bismarck owns 482 crosses and decorations, and he cannot 
wear them all without fastening many on his coat tails and one 
or two on his boots. 

A. Conan Doyle says that the manuscript of ‘ Micah Clarke” 
came back to him so often from the publishers and became so 
tattered that at last he would have been willing to sell it for a 
couple of shillings. 

A woman in Cambridge, England, who has built up asuccess- 
ful business in typewriting, has obtained a machine fitted with 
the Greek alphabet and mathematical signs, so she can utilize it 
for the benefit of mathematical and classical scholars. 

Dr. Samuel Smiles, whose ‘‘ Self-Help” is one of the most 
useful books in our language, was over forty-five years old be- 
fore he published a successful book. He has said that he could 
not find a publisher for “ Self-Help,” and finally brought the 
book out at his own expense. 

Dr. Underhill, in writing of Lowell’s literary work, says : ‘As 
has been more than once said, Lowell wrote with extreme care, 
but none of his prose appeared in book form until after it had 
been kept, considered, and carefully gone over. He was inac- 
cessible to offers of money for articles or poems; and in the 
last years of his life enormous sums were named as ready for 
any contributions from his pen. But he wrote only when a 
subject came to him naturally, and when to write was a pleas- 
ure and a duty. Had he been avaricious, or even reasonably 
‘ thrifty,’ he could have earned a large income. As it was, he 
earned enough for his wants, and wrote enough for his fame.” 


| 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Companion to Prato’s Repusiic. By Bernard 
Bosanquet. New York: Macmillan & Co. 430 pp. Price, 
S1.75. 

The preparation and publication of this ‘Commentary for 
English Readers” is a sign—even more significant than that 
afforded by its model, Walter Leaf’s ‘‘Companion to the 
lliad,’—of the rapid and substantial increase of students of 
literature in English. Granting that there never was a transla- 
tion which could faithfully represent an original, the most con- 
firmed advocate of literature, in its original language, must 
recognize that there are many who can never read the master 
works of the world’s literature written in other tongues, except 
in translations. The possibilities of literature in English, of its 
appreciation and enjoyment, have been demonstrated too com- 
pletely for longer doubt, by Professor Moulton and other lec- 
turers, who have made the university movement one of the 
great powers for better intellectual life among the masses of 
the people. 

Professor Bosanquet has written this ‘* Companion to Plato’s 
Republic * with the aim of affording to those who can only read 
it in translation, without the guidance of professional philo- 
sophical instruction, as much as may be of the finer points 
which can only be appreciated by those who are in complete 
command of the language in which it was first expressed, and 
who have devoted their best study and thought to the compre- 
hension of its philosophy. The success which has attended 
his university extension lectures, no less than his profound 
study and keen, sympathetic understanding of the mental habits 
und powers of those who have not been university trained, 
assure the usefulness of this volume. 


Mr. Bonapart or Corsica. By Job Kendrick 
jangs. Cloth, pp. 265. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Napoleon is the fad of the hour, and of all the ‘+ lives,” essays, 

and campaigns thus far produced this is the most fascinating 
and possibly the most true to life. The scoffer will say that 
it is a caricature, but, like all of his kind, it but magnifies glar- 
ing characteristics. Once begun, you cannot leave it until the 
great military genius is serenely seated upon Apollyon’s throne. 
It has the great advantage of treating of the hero under condi- 
tions ignored by less Napoleonic authors. Other writers have 
confined themselves to old-time tactics, but Mr. Bangs, the 
Napoleon of biography, has dashed into the life of the child in 
his mother’s arms, and has scaled the Alps—or swam the Styx— 
and treats of the military work with his satanic majesty at his 
feet. He alone has revealed the daring of Napoleon as he cap- 
tured the coal-yards and vitriol-vats of Hades. Through it all 
Mr. Bangs has touched off and touched up the individuality of 
every character in European life at that time. If we were to 
choose any one book of all the products of the times that is not 
to be missed, it would be this easily-mastered and much-enjoyed 
book. It is not a bore, and that is saying much of Napoleonic 
literature. It is not exuberant, and that is saying more yet. 


Ture Arrnurtan Epic. By 8. Humphreys Gurteen. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 437 pp. Price, $2. 
‘The Arthurian Epic,” the cycle of stories of King Arthur 

and his noble knights and dames, clustering round the Holy 
Grail, is, in many ways, the most interesting of the four great 
cycles of the world’s romance of chivalry, and is second only 
to the romances of real life, of which the English folk have 
had so many classics, from Chaucer’s day to that of Kipling. 
The Arthurian stories originated in a dozen corners of Europe, 
but it was an Englishman, the chaplain whom Henry II. liked 
well, because he was wit and poet—in prose as well as 
verse —before he was theologue, Walter Map, who gathered 
up the fragments from Wales and Brittany, and from his own 
inner consciousness, and wove them into the epic,—in fact, if 
not in form,— wherewith he won the blessings of the uneasy 
men of action who lazily hung about King Henry’s court, curs- 
ing the monarch who was giving peace and quiet to his humbler 
subjects. Throughout the rest of ‘*the listening age,” the 
bards and trouvéres, not only in England and France, both north 
and south, and in Spain and Italy, but in Germany and as far 
as Greece, the popular singers were they who had largest stock 
of these tales, which Walter Map had put into imperishable 
form. When the wooden blocks gave their first proof of the 
possibilities of the reading age, which has so degraded the 
speaker’s art, these stories were quickly put in form to meet 
the popular demand. Sir Thomas Mallory’s ‘‘La Morte 
1)’ Arthur the same that Sir Aubrey Beardsley drew pictures 
for, only last winter — was the first book printed on Caxton’s 
press in the Abbey of Westminster. With Spenser, the subtle 
allegory eclipsed the popular mysticism of the Holy Grail, and 
then came Shakespeare. Antiquarianism fell into disrepute, 
and for two centuries the Arthurian cycle was neglected, while 
the English people elaborated their prosiness. Perey gathered 
the reliques of popular poetry, and then, when Southey redis- 
covered Caxton’s ‘* Malory,” English literature received a new 
source of inspiration, which Tennyson made perfect. 

It is this story, in detail, which Mr. Gurteen has told in his 
book about the Arthurian cycle. He has made a careful and 
comprehensive study of the materials, both antiquarian and 
literary, and has put his results together with considerable 
artistic skill. If his point of view, his spirit, is not exactly 
what the modern university student of English — students of 
literature they may or may not be — expects, this renders Mr. 
Gurteen’s book none the less indispensable. Mr. Gurteen has 
a certain literary notion, a striving, which seems to belong to 
the last generation perhaps, but it is all the same refreshing 
and interesting. 


Tue Earru anp Irs Innanirants. By Elisée 
Reclus. Edited by E. G. Ravenstein, F. R.G.S., F.S.S., 
ete., and A. H. Kean, B. A. Sold by subscription. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price of volume: Cloth, $5.00; 
library leather, $6.00; half Turkey morocco, 87.00. 

This great geographical work is now completed. It consists 
of nineteen royal octavo volumes of about 500 pages each. 
Five volumes are devoted to Europe, four volumes to Asia, 
four to Africa, one volume to Oceanica, and five volumes to 
\merica,— three to North America and two to South America. 
Elisée Reclus, the principal writer of this great book, is one of 
the greatest living authorities on geography, and this work was 
planned by him twenty years ago, or more, and has been his 
chief life work, and in his introduction to the last volume. 
devoted to South America, Amazonia, and the La Plata, he 
states with great frankness the satisfaction which its com- 
pletion gives him. He gives some very valuable hints in 
regard to the use to be made of this garnered mass of material. 


which furnishes in detail all that was absolutely authentic at 
the time of his writing the several portions of the work. His 
plan was to give to each portion of the earth, first, the place ; 
then its topographical features, its resources, its natural his- 
tory; then its social and political features, man and civilization, 
trade and commerce, language and science; the development of 
man and his probable future. 

This treatment of each country is a model of analysis. He 
begins with its situation and its boundaries. Then follow its 
natural and its political divisions, each receiving ample treat- 
ment. The geographical features — mountains, seas, rivers, 
lakes, coasts, tides, and currents—are described. These 
features are emphasized by maps and illustrations, many of 
which are orographic, so that a perfect conception of the ter- 
ritory is possible. From the land he passes to its resources. 
The soil, products, and natural wealth are described, and then 
the climatic gnd meteorological peculiarities are considered. 

The course of development is upward, and having a place pre- 
pared for its existence, life is next treated. First, however, comes 
the geology, and then the flora and the fauna of the various 
countries. The social and political conditions, the comparative 
civilization, and the ethnological relations of the world’s in- 
habitants follow. It is in the facts that are collected for this 
portion of the book that much new information is given. Eth- 
nology is a branch of science that Reclus has presented to his 
readers in a mass of carefully digested facts, which are not 
available elsewhere. his is, indeed, one of the most valuable 
features of the work. Having thus led up to the existence of 
man, the author describes the relations of the race to the world 
it inhabits. 

Thus, it will be seen that the work is progressive from first 
to last. It furnishes the essential facts, by means of which 
scientific processes of unfolding knowledge, as well as the 
accumulation of information, may be made certain as well as 
available to all students of history, geography, ethnology, ete. 
It is to-day unquestionably the best work of the kind extant. 


Tue Evoiution or Waist. By William Pole. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 270 pp. 

Every lover of whist will welcome this study of the pro- 
gressive changes which the game has passed through from its 
origin to the present time, written by the master of the science 
and art of whist playing, William Pole. It is not, of course, 
to be compared with the game itself in ‘interest, but there will 
always come evenings — may they grow more scarce — when all 
the chosen players cannot meet. If it is impossible to fill out 
the table, then will this book best prove its value. Incidentally, 
it is a very careful and scientific history of the game, which 
must offer many suggestions to every student of evolution, in 
its true, broad sense, as well as to those who are studying the 
development and significance of games and sports. 


Music Tracners’ Manuan. By Julia Ettie Crane. 
Potsdam, N. Y.: Elliot Fay & Sons. 79 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Miss Crane is well known to the readers of this paper, through 

a much-appreciated series of articles. She is an eminently 

successful teacher, brimful of ideas, and knows how to present 

them skillfully. 


Tue Srory or Parrior’s Day: Lexincron AND 
Concorp,— Aprit 19,1775. By George J. Varney. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 170 pp. 

For supplementary reading, as a supplement to historical 
study in the lower grades, as a graphic picture of the events 
clustering around that famous nineteenth of April, this book is 
exceptionably valuable. Pupils and teachers will alike wel- 
come this contribution to the aids and delights of historical 
teaching. ‘The maps and designs are helpful, the illustrations 
are pleasing, and the numerous poems are good for recitation 
as well as reading. 

THe Merriam Company, 57 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, have just issued number five of their Violet Series, 
‘* After To-morrow.” This series is admirably adapted for 
summer reading. They have also published ‘* Aunt Belindy’s 
Points of View, and the Modern Mrs. Malaprop.” It contains 
typical character sketches by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. ‘These 
character sketches have been published in periodicals, and 
have had a flattering reception, revealing, as they do, peculiar 


characteristics of various types of mind. Certainly, Aunt 
Belindy and Mrs. Malaprop are preéminent characters. 


M. Paut Bercy has added another to his many 
helpful text-books for the use of teachers of elementary French 
in American schools. The ‘Simples notions de Franeais, 
données au moyen de nombreuses Illustrations, chansons, et 
rondes,” is admirably conceived, and published with all the ex- 
cellencies which characterize the works issued by William R. 
Jenkins of New York. 105 pp. 75 cents. 


A. W. Erson & Co., Boston, have just issued, as 
one of the series of the ‘‘ Makers of Our Nation,” a beautiful 
photogravure of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. This would 
make a most appropriate gift for presentation by a graduating 
class to the school they are leaving, a custom now popular. 
This is published unframed at $5.00, or $10.00 each in four- 
inch quartered oak frame. 


Mr. Henry Arremus, Philadelphia, has arranged 
in connection with Mr. Elliot Stock of London to publish at 
once an exact reproduction of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as 
originally issued in 1678. The type, printing, and binding will 
be a fac-simile of the copy of the first edition, which is one of 
the prized objects in the British Museum. Price, $1.25. 


Hitxry Hour & Co., of New York, have just issued 
an exceedingly handy edition of Ludovic Halevy’s ‘* L’Abbé Con- 
stantin,” prepared for teaching purposes, by Professor O. B. 
Super of Dickinson College, who has provided an introduction, 
notes, and a vocabulary. 


Ture March Bibelot, published by Thomas B. Mosher of Port- 
land, Me. (30 pp. 50 cents), contains a choice selection of the 
‘* Medieval Latin Students’ Songs,” from the careful and sym- 
pathetic rendering made by the late John Addington Symonds 
for his ‘‘ Wine, Women, and Song.” 


Macminttan & Co., New York, have in’preparation 
a ‘* Text-Book of General Pathology and Anatomy,” by Pro- 
fessor Richard Dorpat. ‘: Fathers and Children,” by Ivan 
Turgeney, will be published as the next volume in their uni- 
form edition of his novels. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers issue, in their Frank- 
lin-square collection (paper covers, 50 cents), George Mac- 
donald’s ** Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” A recent issue 
of this same excellent series is Eden Phillpott’s *‘ Some Every- 
day Folks.” 


Two new issues of Maynard’s “ Modern Language 
Texts ” contain Labiche and Martin's ‘‘ La Poudre aux Yeux,” 
and ‘* Harold,” a five-act drama, by Ernst von Wildenbruch. 


Werster WE cts has prepared a syllabus of “ Plane 
and Solid Geometry,” which Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn pub- 
lish in pamphlet form at a merely nominal price. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tuk TEACHING OF HANDWRITING. By John Jackson. Price, 50 
cents. New York: William Beverley Harison. 

CicERO; DE SENECTUTE, Edited by A. H. Alleroft and W. F. Mason. 
Price, 70 cents. New York: W. B. Clive. 

FRYE’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. Price, $1.55. EXERCISES IN OLD 
ENGuisu. By Albert S. Cook. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. By Frank R. Stockton. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER. Price, $1.00. Boston: James H. 
Earle. 

COIN’S FINANCIAL Foot. By Horace White. New York: J. 8. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

Louis XIV. By Arthur Hassall. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

THovucuTs IN Verse. By Clifford Howard. Price, $1.00. Buffalo: 
The Peter Paul Book Company. 

REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF THE WoRLD’s FAin 
MANAGERS. Boston: Wright & Potter. 

COLLEGES IN AMERICA. By Jobn Marshall Barker. Cleveland: 
Cleveland Printing and Publishing Company. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, 


Invaluable Aids to Teachers and Students of Geography 


National Geographic [lonographs 


Published Monthly during the School Year 


NOW READY 


l. PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 

é Il. PHYSIOGRAPHIC FEATURES 

S lll. PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF JU. S. 


By JOHN W. POWELL, Late Director U. S. Geological Survey. 


IV. LAKES AND SINKS OF NEVADA 


By ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, University of Michigan. 


Annual Subscription—ten Monographs—payable in advance, : : : $ : $1.50 
Annual Subscription—five copies of each to one address—payable in advance, : : 6.00 


Single Monographs, 


Remit with order to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York tt 


Cincinnati tt 


+20 


Chicago 


June 6, 1895. 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By OLIVER FARRAR ETPIERSON, A.M., Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


Cloth, 


12mo, pp. 415. PRICE, $1.25, net. 


From the Educational Review. 
The especial excellence of this series of studies in the history of certain elements of the English language is that it is particularly strong just where 
most of the other works in use are particularly weak. It is particularly strong in its consideration of the earlier centuries of the life of the language, and 


in the soundness and accuracy of its presentation of the phonological and linguistic principles embodied in the language forms 


The strength 


of the book is found in the fourth and fifth sections, which are so well constructed and so clearly written that they give the book standing and position 
at its first appearance. I do not know where else one can find a treatise which, in the same space, presents, in such useful shape, the facts given in the 


fourth and fifth sections ; 


sone and there certainly will be a demand for this accurate and remarkably concise presentation, ; 
The study of the English language is certainly becoming more scientific, and the opportunities for sound study are rapidly improving. W 


ithin the 


past year have appeared the Old English text-books of Cook and of Bright, the American edition of Zupitza’s Vebungsbuch by MacLean, the revised edition 
of Sweet’s Reader, and Clark Hall’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Such activity evinces interest. This excellent book of Professor Emerson has appeared at 


a fortunate time. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE City oF New York. 


Francis Hovey Stopparp, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature. 


New Volume in The English Classic Series. 
DE QUINCE Y.—The Revolt of the Tartars and The English Mail-Coach. 


With Introduction and Notes by CECIL M. BARROW and MARK HUNTER. 


16MO, LINEN. 


PRICE, 


40 CENTS, NET. 


The first essay under the title ‘‘ The Flight of a Tartar Tribe” is among the selections recommended by the Associations of Colleges and Prepara. 
tory Schools in New England, New York, the Middle States, and Maryland, etc., for careful study in preparation for college entrance examinations in 


English Language and Literature. 


I. Books prescribed for reading. 


isoo. SHAKESPEARE. SERIES. EDIFOR. PRICE. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Press Verity 35 cents. 
jaa Clarendon Press Clark and Wright 35 “ 
English Classics Deighton * 
Temple Shakespeare (no notes) 
(wide margins) “ 6s 
SCOTT. 
Woodstock Popular Edition (no notes) 40 * 
Dryburgh Waverley $1.25 
DEFOE. 
History of the Plague in Lon- 
don Bohn Select Library (no notes) 50 cents. 
isy7. SHAKESPEARE. 
As You Like It Temple Shakespeare (no notes) ag * 
on writing paper os * 
* Clarendon Press Clark and Wright 35 “ 
English Classics Deighton 40 * 
DEFOE. 
History of the Plague in Lon- 
don Bohn Select Library (no notes) o.* 
SCOTT. 
Woodstock Popular E-dition (no notes) a * 
Dryburgh Waverley $1.25 
1898. MILTON. 
Paradise Lost, Books I.and 1]. Lugtish Classics Macmillan 40 cents. 
Clarendon Press Chambers to * 
Pitt Press Verity 
ADDISON. 
Selections from Spectator English Classics Deighton 40 “* 
” Clarendon Press Arnold $1.10 
GOLDSMITH. 
Vicar of Wakefield Bohn Select Library (no notes) 50 cents. 
Globe Readings Masson 
SOUTHEY. 
Life of Nelson English Classics Macmillan 60 “ 


Among other editions of the selections included in the list named above are the following : 


II. Books prescribed for study and practice. 


The Elements of English Grammar. 


By ALFRED S. WEST, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Fellow of University College, London. 


16émo. 60 cents. 


English Grammar for Beginners. 


By ALFRED S. WEST, [1.A., 
Autuor or “THe EurMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 


Ready. Extra foolscap, Svo. 


1896. SHAKESPEARE. SERIES. EDITOR. PRICE. 
Merchant of Venice Temple Shakespeare (no notes) 45 cents. 
on writing paper og 
" Clarendon Press Clark and Wright 30 “ 
English Classics Barnett 40 
MILTON. 
L’Allegro, Penseroso, Lycidas English Classics Bell a * 

Comus English Classics Bell 
Arcades and Comus Pitt Press Verity go * 

1897. SHAKESPEARE. 
Merchant of Venice Temple Shakespeare (no notes) 45 “ 
on writing paper 65 
os Clarendon Press Clark and Wright 30 “ 
English Classics Barnett * 
BURKE. 
On conciliation with America Clarendon Press Payne $1.10 
. English Classics Selby 70 cents. 
SCOTT. 
Marmion Clarendon Press Bayne go cents. 

Pitt Press Masterman 60 

4 English Classics Macmillan 60 ie 
Marmion and Lord of the 

Isles Globe Readings Palgrave > * 
MACAULAY. 
Life of Johnson School Library In “Selected Bi- 
ographies ” go 
1898. SHAKESPEARE. 
Macbeth Clarendon Press Clark and Wright 35 “ 

id English Classics Deighton 4o * 

BURKE. 
On Conciliation with Amer- 
ica Clarendon Press Payne $1.10 
“ English Classics Selby 70 cents. 
TENNYSON. 
The Princess English Classics Wallace ; 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Professor Otiver F. Emerson of Cornell University has in preparation 
another book on the English language, designed for use in the secondary schools. 
It will contain an introduction on the nature of language and the changes it may 
undergo, will trace the history of the standard language from Old English to 
modern times, and give chapters on the vocabulary, including the native and for- 
eign elements. There will be chapters on general changes in inflection and syn- 
tax, on word derivation and word analysis, with some hints on the changes in 
meaning which words have undergone. It will afford to those who do not expect 
to take a college course such a scientific knowledge of their native tongue as older 
students may acquire from the larger History of the English Language by the 
same author. , 
For further information in regard to the above, apply to 


- MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 11: The Colored Teachers’ Association 
of Texas, Austin. 
June 18: North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, 

Morehead City. 

June 18-20: Msssouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24—July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 

June 25: Texas State Association of Superin- 
tendents and Principals, Dallas. 

June 25-27: New York State Music-Teachers’ 

Association, Troy. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Searcy. 
June 26-28: The Michigan Music-Teachers’ 

Association, Ypsilanti. 

June 26-28: ‘Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dallas. 
June 27-29: University Convocation of the 

State of New York, Albany. 

June 29-The University Extension Summer 

Meeting, Philadelphia. 

July 1-3: West Virginia Educational Associa- 
tion, Sheppardtown. 
July 1-8: Kentucky Educational Association, 

Lexington. 

July 2-4: The Alabama Educational Associ- 
ation, Talladega. 
July 2-5: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 

Sandusky. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 

Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pen-Mar. 
July 8-11: American Institute of Instruction, 

Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 

ation of America, Chicago, Il. 

July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 
July 380-August 1: Tennessee State Teachers’ 

Association, Franklin. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The Froebel Institute, Casa de Rosas, Los 
Angeles, Madame Carolyn M. N. Claverie, pro- 
prietress, offers four special six weeks’ courses 
in a summer school for kindergartners. 


DELAWARE. 

The Kent County Summer School of Meth- 
ods will hold a five-weeks’ session in the public 
school building of Dover, beginning July 1. 
C. C. Tindal is manager, to whom all inquiries 
should be addressed. 


Teachers Co- tiv 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


Wanted, for Sept. 2, 


Three Teachers, salary $65; 
Two Principals; sal«ry $125; 
One Superintendent, salary $1800. 


We bave been asked to recommend. 
Address 


Texas Co-Operative Teachers’ Association, 


Box 596. {1t] DALLAS, TEXAS, 


Tuition Free. 
CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCI- 
ATION—NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 

Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 

Anna E. Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further {nformation address Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Association: 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
23-8t Armour Ave. and 33d St, Chicago. 


The Connecticut Summer School, 


NORWICH, CONN., July 8—July 26, 1895. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the state 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in otber states a fee of 5.00 will be 
charged. Board from $500 to $7 00 a week. 

For information apply to 

). HINE, Sec'y, HARTFORD. 
apl8, m2, j6,13,20] 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer School. 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till August 
16, courses of instruction will be given in Latin, 
French, German, English Literature, English Lan- 
guage and Composition, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, Drawing 
and Machine Design. Surveying, Civil Engineering. 
Histology, Botany, Music, and Law. 

Tuition rates will be as follows: One course, $15.00; 
two courses by the same student, $25 00; three cour- 
"Gost of and 

st o ard and rooms will 
95.00 vary fiom $3 00 to 
For announcement containing full information 


address 
JAMES H. WADE, 
Secretary of the University of Michigan 
(10-m4t) ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


ALARY for enterprising teacher, either gen- 
tleman or lady, if capable, to travel 

and to do corresponding for house of twenty 
years’ standing. Salary. $800 to right person Ad- 
dress A. P. T. ELDER, Mgr.. Ashland BIik., ¢ hicago. 


UW SEN CORBESPONDING with Adver 
tieers plense mention thia Jenena!. 


WALTER BAKER CO. 


PURE, HICH GRADE 
COcoAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


= HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industria! and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
rie of th 
Caution: 
i} the labels and wrappers on our 
| goods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 


namely, Dorchester, Mass., 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK. 

John S. Clark of Boston gave a dinner to 
Professor John Fiske of Cambridge May 15 at 
the Aldine Club. The dinner was given for the 
purpose of bringing Professor Fiske and his 
friends together for an evening of thought on 
‘*Man as a creator, and also as transformer of 
his conditions.” 

For the second time the American School of 
Christian Philosophy will hold its summer ses- 
sion at Chautauqua, July 2-9. ‘The subject for 
discussion will be ** Christian Applications of 
Sociology.” The speakers will be Professor 
Austin Abbott, Dr. Josiah Strong, Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George Dana Board- 
man, and Chancellor H. M. McCracken. 

The special subject for University Extension 
courses at the Chautauqua assembly in 1895 
will be American history, institutions and social 
hife. Among the lecturers are Mr. John 
Fiske, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Professor 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Professor W. II. Mace, 
Professor F. O. Atwater, and Professor KE. R. 
L. Gould. 

The specialized department in the Chautau- 
qua collegiate classes for 1895 will be that of 
English language, literature, and rhetoric. 
Fourteen distinct courses will be offered by the 
staff of instructors, which includes Professor 
A. S. Cook of Yale, Professor C. T. Winches- 
ter of Wesleyan, Professor L. A. Sherman of 
the University of Nebraska, Dr. E. H. Lewis 
of the University of Chicago, and Professor 
Fk. T. Baker of Teachers’ College; New York. 

The department of pedagogy at Chautauqua 
in 1895 will include seven courses and ten de- 
partments, extending over a period of four 
weeks. The work will be under the general 
direction of President W. L. Hervey of Teach- 
ers’ College, New York, assisted by a corps of 
competent teachers. There will be supple- 
mental lectures by President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, President W. L. Hervey, 
Professor Borden P. Bowne, and others. 

NEW JERSEY. 
The Newark Academy of Newark has 
awarded the Chandler Adjustable Desk Com- 
pany their contract to seat the new building 
with their ‘* adjustable ” desks and seats. 


The State Teachers’ Association meets at 
Sandusky this year, July 2, 3, and 4. The pro- 
gramme (not copyrighted) is now being dis- 
tributed. Among those expected are: Superit 
tendent C. S. Fay, of Wyoming; Miss Mar- 
garet W. Sutherland, Columbus; Miss Constan- 
tine Grebner, Cincinnati; Professor E. A. 
Eggers, Columbus; Professor Joseph King, 
Cleveland; President C. W. Super, Athens; 
Superintendent L. H. Jones, Cleveland ; Super- 
intendent E. M. Van Cleve, Barnesville; Dr. 
C. F. Thwing, Cleveland: Professor Edward 
Emerson, Marietta; Professor B. S. Dean, 
Hiram ; Superintendent J. F. Lukens, Lebanon; 
Dr. H. S. Lehr, Ada; Professor George F. 
Jewett, Youngstown; Miss Lydia Brown, 
Columbus; Professor H. C. King, Oberlin; 
President F. P. Marsh, Mt. Union; Superin- 
tendent H. H. Shipton, Groveport. Professor 
Anton Lubold, Dr. Samuel Findley, and many 
others of equal note indicate that the 
meeting is to be the greatest ever held. Dr. 
Alston Ellis of Fort Collins, Colo., will deliver 
the annual address. Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston has institute engagements in Butler, 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally. acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Montgomery, ‘Tuscarawas, Cuyahoga, and Me- 
dina counties for August, "95. 

Superintendent Arthur Powell of Marion has 
been reélected for a term of two years at an In- 
crease of salary. 

Superintendent B. F. Hoover of Lodi is form- 
ing a party of Ohioans to join the Winship ex- 
cursions for Denver and the West. Prospects 
are good for a large attendance from Ohio. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

In 1864 the city of Belfast had 2,164 scholars, 
and in 1894 the number was 1.554. 

The spring term of Lee Academy has seventy- 
five pupils. 

The girls’ motto selected at Gardiner high 
school was, ** Out of the Harbor, Into the Sea,” 
but the boys ruled to have, ‘* To Be, Not to 
Seem.” 

Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, is out of 
quarantine for scarlet fever, and the spring 
term opened March 12. 

The Round Pond grammar school, George E. 
Linscott, teacher, closed March 15, after a term 
of sixteen weeks. ‘The graduates numbered 
seventeen, six ladies and eleven gentlemen. 
The class motto is ** Gradatim.” The following 
were the class parts: Salutatory, history, 
prophecy, and valedictory. Mrs. Jennie Nich- 
ols, in behalf of the school committee, pre- 
sented the diplomas. 

The little red or unpainted schoolhouses that 
have served their time and are now ignored yet 
have their friends. A learned man said: **1 
feel like taking off my hat to such a building as 
the little Doyle schoolhouse in Northport.” 

President Whitman, Colby, will go to Europe 


Chicago’ Kindergarten College. 


Mrs, J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 


College Reopens Sept, 50. 


The course i3 specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. 
Instructors in every department are specialists. For 
further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. . 
Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°° 


a month 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
a month in canvassing for us. We want 1000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rey. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
pr: fitable work. is the king of all subscripti-n 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engray- 
ings. ¢e~Distance is no hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight. Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outic 
aud Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 


AID ASSOCIATION. 


1874 Established Twenty one Years. 1895 


Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 
those who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 
Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 


ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED ON ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE,. 
503 Exchange Building, Boston, Vns«- 


AINLEY, Supply, Ark, says: 
lost 43 Ibs., and feel splendid ” 
starving. No sickness. Particulars and 
sample box. sealed, 4 cts. 


eow| HALL & CO., “ F.Y.” Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, English Literature, Latin, Ancient and 
Modern Greek, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Math- 
ematics, Drawing, Painting, Pbysical Training, and 
Library Econo. y. 


The TWENTIETH SESSION of the 


Sauveur College of Languages 


AND THE 


Amherst Summer School 


Will be held at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., July 1 to August 9, 1895. 


For programme address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Cople, 
St., Jamaica Plain, Mass., or Prof. W. L. MoNTAGUE 
Amherst, Mass. 

N. B —Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants circu- 

(14-m 


lars of his ed" cational works. 


PROF. A. S: COOK, 


Yale University, 


PROF. L. A. SHERMAN, 


Nebraska University. 


1. Old English. 

Rhetoric and English Composition, 
Rhetoric and Daily Themes. 
Literary Criticism. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

Studies in Kngtish Life and Letters. 
Tennyson, 

. Browning. 


English at Chautauqua. 


Specialized Department for 1895. 
PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER, 


DR. E. H. LEWIS, 
PROF. FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 


Teachers and students will recognize the seope of this work and the ability of the in- 
Structors. It is not an idle boast to claim that during next summer this department will 
not be equalled. Remember that these are only a few of the many courses included in 
the general plan for 1805.) Write tor complete catalogue to 


Ww. 


Wesleyan University. 
Chicago University. 


Teachers College, New York. 


Principles of Dramatization. 
10. Studies in Poetry. 

Il. Studies in the Construction of the Novel. 
12. Hints and Helps on the Teaching of 
English and English Literature. 

13. Pedagogics of English Literature. 
M4. Pedagogies of English Composition. 


A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 


For further particulars as to this route apply to 


G. T. BELL, 
A.G.P. A.,G. T. Ry., 
Montreal, P. Q. 


The Teachers’ Convention in July. 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY : 


Niagara Falls and the great St. Clair Tunnel, also via Montreal, following 
the shores of the famous St. Lawrence River for 300 miles. 
First-Class Accommodations. 


Teachers returning will complete the enjoyment of their trip by taking a sail through the Thou- 
sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston to Montreal. 


Unequaled Service. 


Montreal, P. Q. 
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for a year after the present year’s commence- 
ment. 

The building of more schoolhouses than ever 
known before in one year in Maine were 
ordered at this spring’s town meetings. 

There has been a rupture in the town of 
Union in regard to dancing or non-dancing at 
the graduation in the high school. 

Oakland high school building was recently 
burned. 

The Lever is the name of a paper edited by 
the Skowhegan high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The appointment of Hon. J. D. Miller of the 
state senate upon the board of education by the 
vovernor recently was most satisfactory to the 
teachers. Mr. Miller was principal of the 
Leominster high school for many years, and is 
one of the broadest, most level-headed, devoted, 
and influential educational men in the state. 
Ilis appointment signifies much 

The twelfth annual session of the H. E. Holt 
Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony will be 
held at Tufts College, beginning July 80 and 
closing August 21. The course of study will 
have special reference to the needs of all teach- 
ers engaged in the special work of teaching 
vocal music in all its various departments. 
The entire school will be arranged so as to be 
a practical training-school, and one hour of 
each day will be devoted to practice in teaching 
in all departments. An advanced course has 
been arranged for post graduates. 

The reception and banquet to the Malden 
teachers is to be held in the fall term, instead 
of at the close of the spring term, as before an- 
nounced. 


Martha’s Vineyard 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST—THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 


Eighteenth Annual Session. 


School of Methods: 
Four Weeks. 


Twenty-eight Instructors, 


Academic Departments: 
Five Weeks. Fifteen Instructors. 


Beginning July 8, 1895. 


Emerson College of Oratory : 
Four Weeks Faculty of Emerson College. 


ATTENDANCE FOR 1894 WAS OVER 700 FROM 35 STATES AND TERRITORIES, making this by far the 
LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE, 


Arithmetic and Advanced Reading. (Gro.I. 
ALDRICH, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass. 

Civil Government, W. A. Mowry, Ph. D. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

Henry BAILEY, State Super- 
visor of Drawing, North Scituate, Mass. 

Geography and Physiology. FRANK F. 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 

History of the United States. CLARENCE E. 
M ELENEY, A.M., Teachers’ College, N. Y. city. 

Kindergarten, Miss CLARA W. MINGINS, Su- 
pervisor of Kindergartens, Newton, Mass. 

Language, Literature,andGrammar. Ropr. 
C. METCALF, A.M., Superv’r of Schools, Boston. 

Music, Vocal. FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, Prin- 
cipal of the Springfield Conservatory of Music. 

Nature Study and Elementary Science. A 
C. BOYDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School, and Miss 8. E. BRASSILL, Supervisor of 
Science, Quincy and Cambridge, Mass. 

Penmanship. Miss ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 

Primary Methods in Language, Reading, 
Number, and Busy Work. Miss MATHILDE 
E. COFFIN, Supervisor of Primary Schools, De- 
troit, Mich. 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 


Botany. |EpWARD BurGrss, A. M., Normal 
College NewYork, 
Chemistry. A.C. LONGDEN, A.M., Westfield 


French. WILLIAM B. SNow, A. B., English 
High School, Boston. 

German. MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Ph.D., Bos- 
ton University. 
General History. ©. E. MELENEY, A.M., 

Teachers’ College, New York City. 

Geography, Physical and Scientific. FRANK 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
school, 

Latin. FRANK W. Situ, A.M., Westfield 
(Mass.) Normal School. 

Mathematics. J.W.McDONALD,A.M., Agent 
Mass. Board of Education, Stoneham. 

Physics. A. ©. LONGDEN, A.M., Westfield 
(Mass.) Normal School. 

Rhetoric and Advanced English. J. C. 
GREENOUGH, A.M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) 
Normal School. 

Science— Mineralogy, Geology. and Zoology. 
A. C. BOYDEN, A.M., Bridgewater (Mass.) Nor- 
mal School. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Open to all members of the Institute having any 
full course ticket. 


Pedagogy and Psychology. W. H. PAYNE, 
LL.D., President of Univeysity of Nashville and 
Peabody Normal College, Tenn. JOSIAH ROYCE, 
Ph. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy, 
Harvard University. Gro. H. PALMER, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, 
and Civil Polity, Harvard University. Mrs. ALICE 


Supervision. Daily Round-Table Conferences 
will be held for a thorough consideration of vari- 
ous phases of the work of Supts. and Supervisors. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Botany. EpWARD S. BurGesss, A.M., Normal 
College, New York. 

Form, Drawing, and Color. Henry T. BAI- 
LEY, State Supervisor of Drawing, No. Scituate. 
Mass. NATHANIEL T. BERRY, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Newton, Mass. L. WALTER SARGENT, 
Ast. State Superv’r of Drawing, N. Grafton, Mass. 

Elocution and Oratory The Faculty of Em- 
erson Collgegof Oratory, Boston. 

English Literature. DANIEL DORCHESTER, 
Jr., Ph.D., Boston University. 

French. WiLtIAm B. SNOW, A. B., English 
High School, Boston. 

German and Anglo-Saxon. MARSHALL L, 
PERRIN, Ph.D., Boston University. 

History and Civil Government. W. A. 
Mowry, Ph.D., Author of “Elements of Civil 
Government,” Hyde Park, Mass. 

Latin andGreek. CARLTON B.STETSON, A.M., 
Colby University. 

Mathematics. J W. McDONALD, A.M., Agent 
Massachusetts Board of Education, Stoneham. 
Microscopy. Rey. JoHN D. KING, Ph. D., 
Cottage City, Mass., and L. M. FELCH, Ricker 
Classical Institute, Houston, Me. 

Music, Instrumental and Vocal. GEORGE H. 
HOWARD, A.M., Boston Training School of Music. 

Painting. Miss AMELIA M. WATSON, East 


FREEMAN PALMER, Ex-President of Wellesley 


College. J. W. DICKINSON, LL.D. Ex Secretary Windsor Hill, Conn. 


The new $100,000 dollar Somerville English 
Physical Culture. Mr. Louis COLLIN, Boston 


(Mass.) Normal School. 


» » » ots 3 suit 
high school, one of the finest in the state, 18 Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., of the Mass. Board of Education, Newton. Mrs. ’ . , 
completed with the latest and the best appoint- Hyde I —_ Mass. : ? MARY H. HuNT, Supt. of Scientific Temperance Normal School of Gymnastics. 

Drawing HENRY T. BAILEY, North Scituate, Instruction, Boston. Mrs. EVA D. KELLOGG | Physics and Chemtetey. A. C, LONGDEN, 
Editor Primary Education, Boston. A. M., Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. 


ments. Among other things, it has the Chandler Mass. 
English Literature. DANIEL DORCHESTER, 
Jk., Ph.D., Boston University. 
" SEND FOR LARCE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages 
oifered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres, Hyde Park, Mass. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Sloyd: The Swedish System of Manual Train- 


School Management. W. Epson, A.M., 
ing. EVERETT SCHWARTZ, Waltham, Mass. 


Agent Mass. Board of Education, Worcester. 


adjustable desk and seat. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
To any party wishing to establish a frst-class| VOU VACAT/ ON! | 


Sanitarium, What will you do with it? Why not join a smal! 


Normal or Military School, party of teachers and ministers, who will go to 


DENVER, Col., in July, 1805. 


we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag: | spent several weeks in the 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted Romantic Evangeline Valley 
. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTIES will leave Boston for Denver, July ¢, 3, 
and 5, via the Boston & Albany Railroad, New York Central & Hudson River Rait- 


to such a use. Said building is located in the 

outskirts of a delightful and healthful (Illinois ) | and nights, magnificent scener:, agreeable 
company. A s cond party about July 15th. Send 

for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc.;| — ee road, Michigan Central Railroad, Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, and the 

steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. UBLIC OPI NION Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific Railway. ; 

Train service, and all details of the journey under the auspices of 


city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by stamap for prospectus te 
Said building is comparatively new, having been 
Raymond & Whitcomb. 


rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
used for summer boarding, only three months in A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Stops will be made at Miagara Falls, Chicago,and Omaha. The return tickets are 


river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
a year, for a few years. 
For full particulars apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, WHAT IT IS 
good until Sept. 1. Svop-over privileges allowed between Denver and Chicago. 
which distinguish It from any other periodical in THE RETURN ROUTE is over the Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific, Lake Shore 


Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
the country. & Michigan Southern, New York Central & Hudson River, and the Boston & Albany 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
lines. By this route the passengers have the choice of returning to Chicago either via 


Postscript —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of lan.d and $18,000 worth of furniture 
events of the week, both American and Foreign, 
considered more with reference to their political, | Colorado Springs and Kansas City, or by way of Omaha; and there will be 2o transfer in 


are included in the property here offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and real value, 

social, and ethical aspee s than ¢s current history | Chicago, as the trains of the “Rock Island Route” arrive in the same station as those of 
ee ee ee ee the “Lake Shore Route.” By leaving Chicago on the 10.30 A.M. train on the Lake Shore 


f the trend of th ht 1 opinion th I . P 
& Michigan Southern Railway, passengers will have the advantages of a splendid vestibuled 


& CO. the world of current events, rather than individ s 
. a ual editorial comment on matters of fact. limited train with dining-car service, and arrive in Boston the following day at 3.45 P. M. 
Have just receive for Price of round trip railroad ticket, Boston to Denver and return, $51.65 


The News Summary is a concise and accurate rec- 
S ‘os | Double berth (half a section) in Palace Sleeping Car, 


ord of the week's news up to the time of issue. 
An elegant line of 


The main part of Public Opinion is made up 
almost eutirely of General Editorial Comment, 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 


from all sides of every great question, and from 
Kidderminster Carpets. 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Rev. F M. PALWER, 
Associate Editor Education,” 


20 m16,30 j6,13] 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mase. 


Public Opinion has several valuable features 


$11.50 


ev:ry sbade of every faith, as well as from all 
parts of the world. This matter is not rewritten, 
but is carefully edited by a process of discriminat- 
ing omission. 

$2.50 per Year. 65 cts. per Copy at News Stands. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. : 
THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 
13 Astor Place, New Vork,. 


(Send for details of Special Cash Offer we are 
making to Agents.) It 


Minimum Salary Desired, 
$75 per month 


Arrangements have also been made for 


THREE DELIGHTFUL PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


west of Denver, bringing into view the marvelous Cafons and Gorges of Colorado, with 


visits to Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, the Paeifie Northwest, Alaska, and the 
Yellowstone National Park. 
Send for circular No tf. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St. (opposite School St.), Boston. 


Act 
Mrs. S. applied to the NorTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY last spring, 
with the understanding that she desired at least $75 PER MONTH. 
Act If. 
PRINCIPAL C. of a State Normal School wrote me for a Zeacher of Mathe- 
matics. I recommended Mrs. S. and no other. She was employed. 
Moral, 
Send to the North-Western Teachers’ Agency for application blanks. 


$1000 per year. Address J. H. MILLER, Lincoln, Neb. 


Y ? ONE DOLLAR MUSIC B00. PROMAS? 


; In one hour you can learn to 
accompany Yes, indeed, and beauties, too. Jn stock and to order. Sted 
hy using Olark’s Lightnin 10°F es, Lith and oe 
(Highest Award World's Fair) | Method. Ne Necessary. Shou'd be on ond and 
Geneul 
poe. 


Also a fine line of 


Canton Matting. 


Excellent quality, both plain and fancy, 
Salary Secured, 


A great variety of 


Rugs and /[lats, 


Which will be offered at a very Low Price. 


In stock to suit any kind of school at every Piano or Scion Supplies. Please state hind and sie 
i Thedesigns are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. away to introduce. e price of this book is $1.00, fy names plainly. 
63 to 169 Washington Street, Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. | but if you will talk it up aod show it to your neigh- school, and writs names "Show 73 
Samples—by giving name of school, numberneeded. | pors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents Yhgpard ¥ wyatt, 


Bar 


for mailing Address Musical Guide Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


Programs,ete.for commencement. Mention this paper 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 


| 
| 

| 

| | 
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HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Hahnemann medical college and hospital 
of Chicago is the oldest homeopathic college in 
the West, and the largest in the world. Chica- 
go can justly be proud of this institution, for its 


alumni, numbering over 2,500, are found in 
every Western homeopathic college faculty, and 
all state and municipal boards of health. 

Since the erection of its new and elaborately 
equipped buildings of 1893 and 1894, it has made 
a marvelous growth. 

Thirty-five years of continuous work has 
molded its large faculty into an experienced 
and well-organized teaching corps, and has 
given the best of information for the substantial 
requirements of a successful medical school. 

In the erection of its new buildings, at a cost 
of $150,000, nothing was omitted that could be of 
service to its teaching facilities. The hospital, 
one of the finest in the country, is owned and 
controlled by its board of trustees, and elabo- 
rately fitted with every convenience and luxury 
for the sick. The experienced college staff are 
on daily duty in its wards and private rooms, 
thus ensuring the most skillful treatment for its 
patients, and the modern instruction for the 
college classes. 

Rare forms of disease and trying surgical 
cases are continually being referred to it by its 
numerous alumni from all parts of the country, 
so that its reputation is constantly growing. 

For information concerning the college or 
hospital, address James B. Cobb, M.D., 2813 
Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago. 


PROF. DE BAER IN AMERICA. 

Bernard De Baer, principal of the Metropol- 
itan school of shorthand in London, is in New 
York, after making a tour of Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Boston, and Albany. The 
metropolitan school of shorthand is conducted 
by Sir Isaac Pitman, the father of stenography, 
who was lately knighted by Queen Victoria, at 
the instance of Lord Rosebery. 

Mr. De Baer came to this country to study 
the methods of the business colleges of the 


‘United States. and to learn from them just 


where he can improve the course of study in 
his own school, which is the largest of its kind 
in the world, having 1,500 students in its various 
branches, 

Mr. De Baer said that ‘‘ Englishmen are a 
long way behind America in training young 
men to go into business. ‘The completeness of 
your system almost staggered me. Why, I 
actually saw quite a little street of business 
houses and banks in some colleges, and the 
students were really transacting business. ‘The 
system is perfect. But we are as much ahead 
in our methods of teaching shorthand writing.” 

Mr. De Baer is qualified to speak of short- 
hand writing. Using the Pitman method, he 
accurately took 200 words a minute, before the 
London Phonetic Society in 1890, during a ten 
minutes’ test. He has since taken 250 words a 
minute, or more than four a second. Since 
that, other men have attained that speed. 

Mr. De Baer said that ‘‘some English sten- 
ographers were so expert that their notes are 
perfectly legible to others who use the same 
system.” He also said he ‘‘ would welcome an 
international contest at shorthand writing be- 
tween England and America.” 


GRAPHITE PAINT. 


‘Twenty-five or thirty years ago the Dixon Company 
of Jersey City, N. J., who, even at that time, were 
known the world over as the largest manufacturers 
of graphite products, began the manufacture and 
introduction of graphite paint. Ticonderoga flake 
rraphite was used and thoroughly ground in pure, 
Boi ed linseed oil. Roofs well painted with this paint 
did not require painting for ten to fifteen or even 
twenty years. In time all this became a matter of 
record, and people, recognizing the economy as well 
as the durability of Dixon’s graphite paint, and its 
great ct Fae oe | over mineral paints, demanded that 
their roofs should be painted with it. This demand, 
however, has led many painters to resort to sharp 
practices, or to make a graphite paint which they 
claim to be equal to Dixon’s. Some painters are un- 
principled enough to offer as graphite paint a com- 
pound having the color of graphite, but composed of 
stove-polish, cheap black-lead, or even foundry fac- 
ings, mixed with oil. Other painters, honest in their 
intentions, but ignorant that there is a vast difference 
in graphite, have used ordinary commercial black 
lead, ground with oil, expecting it would meet the 
requirements of their customers and prove lasting 
as the genuine Dixon graphite a So wide, how- 
ever, is the difference in results, that experienced 
buyers insist on seeing the label on the package, or 
buy the paint themselves and have the painter apply 
it. Some time ago one of the departments of the U, 
S. Navy ordered one hundred pounds of Dixon's 
graphite paint of a well-known dealer. The dealer, 
not having that quantity on hand in an original 
package, filled a keg from a barrel of Dixon’s paint 
and sent it forward. It was promptly returned by 
the Government officials with the remark that they 
had experimented enough with other makes and 
would only receive original packages. 

An experience covering a quarter of a century and 
over has demonstrated that the peculiar flake graph- 
ite mined at Ticonderoga gives the best results. 
When the paint is brushed out each flake laps over its 
fellows after the manner of fine fish scales, forming 
a covering of great elasticity and durability. 
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XTRAVAGANT 
CONOMY. There is such a thing as paying 


too little for an article. 


so little that it can’t be good,—saving on the price at the cost of 
the quality,—that is extravagant economy. 
other extreme. Sometimes prices are too high. The safe way is to go by our 
catalogue. There is nothing in our stock not thoroughly good —nothing that 
has one cent on the price that does not belong there. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 65 witth ave.,n.w. 


But don’t go to the 


ee 


Paying 


. 

for all School Supplies. r 


ART 


EDUCATION. 


or any subject requiring 
hand in unison. 


A new journal designed to be really helpful to all 
teachers, from “ first primary” up (in city or 
country), who need more help in DRAWING, 
COLOR, MANUAL TRAINING, WRITING, 


28 pages, 9x12. Finely cllustrated. 


education of mznd and 


J. C. WITTER & CO., 
Manu-Mental Publishers—853 Broadway, New York. 
75 cents a year. Send for sample copy. 


GOOD 


’ 


than teaching.’ 
weight in gold.” 

“ Written with delicacy, bravery, and wisdom.” 
Send postal card only for sample pages and terms to agents. 


Addr sss STOCKHAM & CO., cor, Market and Madison Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


selling books that are live and full of helpful hints. Fascinating, forceful, 


original, instructive, unique, and entertaining. 


An agent writes: “I BETTER TERMS TO than other houses can give, with 
like canvassing better AGENTS _ new and live territory. 
B ES T Buyers never regret 
owning one of our 
works, as they contai. the ounce 
of prevention for human ills. 


. . + “IJ consider it worth its 


- AMES: 
DESIGNERS ENGROSSERS== 
« PVBLISHERS * ENGRAVE 


«s- ROLLINSON=SS: 


\ | 


DIPLOMAS, Certiticates, etc., of 
the highest grade, furnished ata 
moderate cost to any kind of 
—#) school, whether one or athou- 
—]) sand be required. Plainas you 
5) ornate as you please, 
but always chaste, artistic, correct. 
Special designs made to order in 
a few days. Don’t fail to tell us 
_) (1) How many; (2) Kind of 
4) school. Send stamp and men- 
tion * Journal of Education,” 
if you wish to see full-size work. 
Be wise to-day! There are others, 
but you take no risks when you deal 
with AMES & ROLLINSON COM- 

21—3t 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed, we 
Readily Adjustable Paper and #23: 


Matchless Construction. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,32@ Broadway, New York. 


BRoston Office, 15 School Street. 


Envelope Guides, 


IN 
SCHOOL 


Own your minerals. 
Systematize your study. 


MINH RALS 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 
and Instruction by Correspondence, 


Address for circulars MINERIEI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AND 


ft HOME 


Always popular. 


| A pleasing Science. 
Quickly learned. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Gold Medal, Paris Expositi 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


Corduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 


on, 1889, 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new vearly anbseription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES, 
Send for new 


de WwW. 
SUHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Bast 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$2.50 TO DENVER 


Will be the Sleeping Car rate from Chicago oy 
the special trains of selected Tourist Sleepers 
which the Great Rock Island Route has ar- 
ranged to run to Denver, in order to transport 
quickly, comfortably, and cheaply the grea: 
bulk of teachers and tourists who desire to 
take advantage of the low round trip rate of one 
fare plus $2.00 to the National Educational As- 
sociation Meeting at Denver, in July, 1895. 
As the Pullman Company has decided not to 
run Tourist Cars east of Chicago, the specials 
will all start from Chicago, leaving July 6th at 
11.00 A.M., after the arrival of morning trains 
from the east, and running via Omaha, arriving 
at Denver early the following evening, makin 
the trip with but one night out. 

In addition to the Tourist Sleeper specials. 
a special train of first-class Pullmans will bv 
run via Omaha, leaving Chicago on above 
named date, all specials being personally con 
ducted and in charge of competent Rock Islan! 
Route representatives. Many tourists will oo 
from Denver to Colorado Springs and Manitou. 
and for your homeward trip you should remem 
ber that the Rock Island has a line running 
directly east from Colorado Springs, from 
whence it operates solid trains to Omaha and 
Chicago, thus avoiding the necessity of return- 
ing to Denver. 

Reservation diagrams are now ready, anid 
this early announcement is made in order to 
enable intending patrons to reserve berths in 
advance. The rate for double berth from 
Chicago to Denver in tourist sleeper will be 
$2.50, in first-class Pullman 86.00, and from 
Omaha to Denver $1.50 in tourist and $3.50 in 
first-class Pullman. 

For full information regarding rates and 
arrangements for the special trains, address, 

JouNn SEBASTIAN, 
4t G. T. and P. A., Chicago, Il. 


ALLAN LINE. 


PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
via Londonderry. 
NEW YORK and CLASCOW 
via Londonderry. 
CLASCOW and BOSTON 
via Londonderry 
and Calway. 

Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 


H. & A. ALLEN, 92 State St., Boston. 


On to Denver ! 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE 


Offers the very best facilities for teachers and 
their friends to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Denver in 
July. 

One party will leave Boston July 3, and the 
other July 5. Both parties will be personally 
conducted by thqroughly-experienced men, and 
details have been so arranged that one may be 
lavish or economical in expenditure and get the 
most for his money. We have already regis- 
tered Ray Greene Huling, State manager for 
Mass., and wife; James A. Page, Pres. Mass. 
Schoolmasters’ Club; Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Chauncy Hall; Lewis H. Dutton of Hancock 
school, Boston; George E. Gay, Sec. Mass. 
Teachers’ Association; Charles C. Ramsay, B. 
M. C. Durfee, high school, Fall River; E. 1D. 
Russell, high school, Lynn; Albert K. Potter, 
high school, Springfield; A. G. Boyden, Prin. 
normal school, Bridgewater; Samuel Abbott, 
high school, Salem; Allen F. Wood, grammar 
school, New Bedford; A. G. Campbell, Prin. 
State normal school, Johnson, Vt., and wife; 
Edward J. Colcord, high school, Rutland, Vt. ; 
Joseph Jackson, grammar school, Worcester : 
M. H. Ballou, grammar school, Fitchburg; 
George F. Weston, Vineyard street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; G. A. Cadwell, Norwich, Conn. ; 
and a large number of other nice people. 

Come along, teachers, and bring your friends. 
WE WILL MAKE ROOM FOR YOU IF WE HAVE TO 
RUN TWO SECTIONS FOR EACH PARTY! Write 
to, or call at, 306 Washington street, Boston, 
for full particulars of this, or excursions beyond 


Denver. 


GEORGE S, HOUGHTON. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
The Teaching of 
Laboratory Guide for General Biology (Elementary).. 


Adventures of Captain Hormn...........ccccccccccccece 
My Early Travels in America and Asia................ 


Vroebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten............ 
Cicero: De Allcroft & 


Publisher. Price. 


Author, 

Jackson. Wm. Beverley Harison, N. Y. $50 
Frye. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1 55 
Cook. $6 40 
Sprague, (Ed.| Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. m0 
Pillsbury. “ “ “ 

Hassall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1 
Crocker, Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, DD 
Winsor, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 4 00 
Stockton, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1 50 
Stanley. “ 6 00 
Du Bois, 6 “ 1 50 
Davies. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1 50 
Chapman. 

Cambridge, $6 as 1 00 
Jarvis. 1 50 
Mason [Eds.] W. B. Clive, N. Y. 70 
Merrill. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N.Y. 96 
Haggard Longman’s, Green, & Co., * 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


D. AppLeton & Co., 72 5th avenue, New York, 
are to have a clearance sale of slightly shop- 
worn books, in fine bindings, at a special reduc- 
tion in prices. Send to the publishers for a 
special list of these books, and a catalogue of 
their latest publications. 


The announcement of the Fitchburg railroad 
that on June 8 the ** Montreal Flyer ” will make 
its initial trip of the season, leaving the Union 
station, Boston, at 11 A. M., daily, except Sun- 
day, heralds the return of an old friend. This 
is the favorite train for Keene, Rutland, Bur- 
lington, Plattsburg, and points along the shores 
of Lake Champlain to Montreal. 


J. B. Livpincorr of Philadelphia 
have ready a bulletin of late publications, cov- 
ering a wide range of excellent books in fiction, 
belles-lettres, science, and literature. They 
announce ‘* The New Astronomy: The Source 
and Mode of Solar Energy Throughout the 
Universe,” by I. W. Heysinger, M. A., M.D. 
It is an eminently practical work, and appeals, 
not only to the students of science, but to the 
general reader. Send for the bulletin. 


Importanr.—When visiting New York city, 
save Bagvage Express and Carriage Hire and stop at 
the GkAxp UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot; 600 Handsomely-furnished Rooms at $1 00 
and upwards per day. European plan. Elevators 
and all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants a with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live Letter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WANTED. 


We offer competent, active people. 
of both sexes, positions to travel, 
Those having had experience as 
teachers preferred, Business honor- 
able, pleasant, profitable. Don’t 
write unless you are in position to 
engage at once. Address PROGRESS, 
care of this journal. 


lf You | Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GoLp IN CoLor, GOLD IN VALUE. 
The three eminent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the Chicago World's 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Professor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they cailed 
“A sweet and wholesome product called butter- 
ine.” 

10 lbs. $1.65 Exp. lbc. to Boston, and 25c. 
to other N, E. points. 


Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 

4. WHITE, 324 Canal Sj., Providence, R. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SONG OF TIMES. 

If all the times were good times, 
And all the skies were bright, 
There wouldn’t be for you and me 
Quite so much joy in sight — 

If all the times were good times 
And all the skies were bright. 
If all the times were good times, 
We'd all get tired sure, 
And shift about and wish ’em out 
And show ’em to the door — 
If all the times were good times, 
And not a soul was poor. 
— Atlanta Constitution. 


Denver.—When there, do not fail to call at 
the rooms of the Teachers’ Coéperative Asso- 
ciation (of Chicago), which will be in the lead- 
ing hotel. The association will be represented 
by its manager, Mr. Orville Brewer, or one of 
the chief assistants, and all teachers (whether 
seeking advancement or not) and school author- 
ities seeking teachers are invited to drop in and 
become acquainted. 3t 

—Those people who are afraid of microbes 
in communion cups, and in milk, and in dust, 
and in water, and in everything else, could have 
saved themselves a great deal of uneasiness by 
not being born.—£x, 


Mrs. Winsiow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


~ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


WASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

for circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


been abroad? some one asked of a teacher, and she replied with conscientious doubt, “ Why, 

AVE YOU not exactly; but I have an aunt whose maiden name was French.” Some agencies recommend 

. candidates that way. “Have you a lady, American-born with European education, who speaks 
German with Hanoverian accent, and is at the same time a superior teacher of Greek?” “ Why, not exactly; but I 
have a graduate of Smithville high school who would be willing, if appointed, to attend a summer school for foreign 
languages.” We have the habit here of taking it cannot meet them we say so. Sometimes it works 
for granted that when employing -ofticers make BEEN to our disadvantage, for when it comes to election 
certain specifications they mean them, and if we the school board may dispense altogether with 
qualifications they have rigorously insisted on. But that is not our fault. Every year the need is more fully 
recognized for manhood and womanhood, for courtesy and high purpose, and an uplifting personality, and when 
such demands are made we are glad to recognize and respond to them. <A large high school came to us last 


5) year fora woman of whom little teaching was to be demanded, but who was to be such a person that she would 


know personally all the girls in school, and be able to detect and eliminate the elements 
of moral harm, so certain to exist in such a large body of girls from all kinds of home ABROAD 9 
surroundings. It is a healthful sign that the need is 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


TEACHERS _ Established in Positions Filed. 2700. 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency 


We eed successful teachers for all departments of school, 211 Wabash 4ve., Chicago. 
work, especially for the grammar and primary grades. | (. J, ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers 


Northwestern Office, MARSHALLTOWN, IA. C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOR EICN supsrior Proféssors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
‘eachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000. yet calls 
‘or teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 


believe that there are other excellent teachers’|} “ your ot the (is) 
teachers sent us eminently s the requirement. e 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of made no mistake iu placing this selection car te blanche 


so much importance to me wholly in the hands of| in your hanas. Both the superintendent and com- 
any other.’’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. mittee commend them.”—C. C, CUNDALL, M.D., Fair. 
haven, Mass. 
We heve had twenty-five such calls this season. 


Teachers seeking posttions or promotion should regtster at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
ervices rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT Mananee 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT QO. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


Established in 1884. Positions Fiilied. 3700. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., Wabash Ave.,; 382 Church 8t., 18014 So.8 ing 808 12th St., 
Boston, Mass. New Vork. Ohicago. Til. Toronto, Canada. | Toa Angeles 1 Washinetoan. 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. {eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


E ACO N TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
P. I MERRILL, Mer. } 


Apiliated with WINCHELL'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
eow 
Me 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. 


| Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


pecial terms for enroliment in both. 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual EACHER 211 Wabash 
free to any CENCIES Avenue, 
address. tems BOSTON mo CHICAGO amir Chicago. 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


There are several good agencies, but »f you wish one that stands high with school 
kK officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 
J 205 N. 7th St., (BE) Allentown, Pa. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypg, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, AM. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAgs. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bo 


th sexes. 
For address 
w J. Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 12655. 

3 East 14th St., New Vork. 


We must have more teachers. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 
J. M. FISK, Manager. 20 tf 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar’ and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 


Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, Manager 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign’ Teachers, Eresesosse, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Oolleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of 
Bost references corr 
mer e 
150 Firra AVENUE CITT. 


Teachers Waulted, | Vaan 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED. DICK. Mor.. Kittredge Building, ORNVER. COLO 


~ DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? — 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i wesrtoth 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. We have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers cocking change ai Cc. BB. RUGGLES & CO. (Paloge Bldg.) 


m 
(w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


= THe WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Awbitious Teachers desiring to rise, 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 


a situation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 vents. 
ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT COMMITTEE FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. 7. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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OUR NEW BOOKS. 


JUST ISSUED— 
HULL'S ARITHMETICS—A Two-Book Series. 


HULL’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
HULL’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC; 


“The times change,” and Arithmetics should change with the times. 
The keynote of the recent reports of the “Committee of Ten - and the 
“Committee of Fifteen” is the restriction of the application of funda- 
mental processes within reasonable limits. In harmony with this idea, and dealer should have a supply of our Catalogues of Octavo and School 


in accordance with the best modern methods of development, HuLv’s Music (furnished free) and a representative selection of this music on § 


Graduation Music for Schools 


Graduation Music for Schools. 


"TEACHERS and schools are already preparing for the concerts, 
exhibitions and graduating exercises which mark the end of the 
school year. New music for these occasions that is also good is 
aotoriously difficult to find in local music-stores. Teachers are gen- 
erally obliged to send direct to the publishers. 


E advise the wide awake dealer to control the whole of his local 
trade in this direction. Our Octavo Editions contain scores 

of new and recent pieces, especially appropriate for the closing exer- 
cises of schools. Their prices range from 4 to 30 cents. Every 


Arithmeties have been prepared. hand. 
IN PREPARATION— 


HULL'S ALGEBRA. 


Comprehensive in scope, progressive in method, clear in presentation, 
and luminous in illustration. 


A CIRCULAR or postal card to every school in your city or town 
does the rest. Let us hear from you. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453--463 Washington St., Boston. 
READY IN JUNE— C. H. Dirson & Co-, N.Y. . 


HAZEN’S READERS —Five Volumes. 


It is difficult to improve upon an already high standard, but Hazrn’s 
Readers have done this. Nothing old and condemned has been made use of ; Bust of the Mumans 
nothing new and approved has been overlooked. 


TRIED AND APPROVED— VIVISECTION AND DISSECTION 


Butler’s Geographies. Union Series—Physiologies. In Schools, Apamphlet of 64 pazes, containing expressions of ¢ pinion from the leading Educ .tiona! author. 
Warren’s Geographies. Business Standard Copy Books. ities, Clergymen, College President’, and Writers in this country and Europe. 
’ d Butler’s C Book Sent free to all Teachers of Physiology, and Superintendents of Public S-hools, on receipt of a two cent 
Monroe’s Readers. stamp; and to ar y other address for 4 cc nts in post stamps. Reduction m de upon quantities, 
Monroe’s Spellers. Butler’s Series of Readers. sbdeen: SPECIAL COMMITTEE, A. H. A., 
New American Spellers. Powell’s Language Series. 23—4t 62 Kirkland St, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
New American Arithmetics. McCabe’s Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts, Butler’s Reading Charts, [lonroe’s Publishers. A Talk to Teachers 
Reading Charts, Mitchell’s Wall Maps, Etc., Etc. ll ° 
y_do yon keep in your possession so 
eachers have ot finding our Text” Books for which you have no 
‘or Descriptive Circulars vice Lists ess -ublishers: ent use, and, probably, no future use 
For Descriptive Cireulars and Price Lists address the Publishers store all French and German Grammars aud Read | yo. Know, or it you don't, tee beg how to tufern, 


ors, by whomsoover published. you,— that we will gladly take them from you on 


Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
BUTLE R & CO. the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri may 


Catalogues on application. 


t 
211 and 213 Wabash Ave, 220 and 222 S, Fifth St., 15 Bromfield St., CARE RoORNHor.,..., | SENOOL SUPPLIES OR TEXT - BOOKS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, MASS, | /mporters, Publishers, and Amencan Brown's Commose Scheel Examiner, $1.00 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s( London branch) publications. Mirkland’s Composition Subjects, . . .15 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to Holmes’ Drawing Books, 3 Numbers, . .50 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. | * 23 School St., Boston. (perfectly graded.) 
Summer Schools, 1895. MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


Courses of Instruction: Vocal Music, Drawing, Piannoforte, Peamanship (inc uding Vertical School Books and School Supplies, 
Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special, and valuable features of general interest. 43, 45, and 67 Boot Seah St.. New York. 253 and 255 State St 
The BASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held BROWN UNIVERSITY,| BERD & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 


Providence, R. I., July 16 to Augu-t 2, inclusive. ’ 6-m 5t CHICAGO. 
be WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at NORTHWESTERN MILL] books) 

Correspondence shi u 6 addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern ’ i 
Aves., Chicago, Ill., Sec. o estern School; orto A . HOBSON, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bus. M'g’r. THOMSON’S Mathenasics, etc., ete. 

4 Ashburton Place, ‘on, a v., Cnicage. 
Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, Raves time: and, by means 
AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : NIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0 pupils 
MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, I 


MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


ca JOSEPH I. . [pswich, Mass. 
1, Fraccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. Educational Publishers, 1. HORTON. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwArp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. Pl AYSois'ss Speakers, for School, 


° ‘ Please send for catalogue and price list. Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge f F-ench Correspondence solicited, T. S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, 


Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a vwlume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 arch St., Philade!phia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with vetghboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cefion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections | 


Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
Ay) 4 for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
Jé Pages. Send for circulars. 
A EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
eow 17th St., N. W., Washington, 


George Washington Day by Day. JOIN THE NEW ENGLAND PARTY 


This work is approved by the highest authorities on Education as an invaluable historical text-book for TO THE MEETING OF TIE AT DENVER 


PEDAGOGICAL BASIS 


VV AA VERTICAL WRITING. 


Jackson's Handbook. 


Price, Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sample for examination, to 
teachers, 25 cents. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


schools. Special rates for Schools, Superintendents, and Teachers. ’ A 
Address the Author, WASHINGTON, p.c, |-N&tional Educational Association, 
Open to all, whether teachers or not. July 8-12, ’95. 
k t M. : H 3 Picturesque route via Washington, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. A DAY IN WASHINGTON. A daylight 
the with a stop at the beautiful Deer Park. A DAY IN ST, LOUIS. Burlington 
: . toute to Denver.’ iverything first-class. Choice of routes, and long stop-overs on return trip. Kefturn 

EVERY MAN, WeMAN, AND CHILD in the U. S. Nianual s tickets yood until September 1. Side excursions from Denver to Coberado Springs, Manitou, and other 


should own a State map. 

Agents want: d ev-rywhere. 

Sample map, any State, postpaid, tem cents 
in silver. Map of the U. S. same price. 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- = | Colorado points, also to Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park, and Pacitie Coast, at excursion rates. Reduced 
tical Knowledge and —_ to — rates at hotels ; 

aa: 008 wanes latina with Gnameniions Party leaves Boston WEDNESDAY, July 3, via Fall River line to New York, and Royal Blue line 
that may point the way to a fortune. A to Washington. Personally conducted. No care of baggage or other details. 

storebouse of useful, solid information of Round-trip tickets from Boston to Denver and return, only 851.75. Rates from other New England 


THE W. A. CHOATE CoO., Bone Pull Leather ¢1500. Sout net | points correspondingly low. Send for circulars and further information to the managers— 
School and Church Furnishers sample 4 A Harvest for Agents. MARK PITMAN, or ALFRED BUNKER, 
23 Bt 24 Stnte St., Albany, N.Y. BE. A. WEEKS & CO,, 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Principal Woolsey school, New Haven, Conn. Principal Quincy school, Boston, Mass. 


Minerais, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 
Belief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


| | | | | 
26 
| 
| VV] \A, 59 Fifth Ave., 
| 
nimals 
Fossils, 


